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Small Nations. The preliminary three-power conversa- 
tions at Dumbarton Oaks on the postwar international se- 
curity organization met a snag last week which caused de- 
lay while Russian delegates sought further instructions from 
the Kremlin. The question was over the role of the small 
nations in the eleven-nation Executive Council. The so- 
called American plan stipulates that before force can be 
applied against any future aggressor, the permanent mem- 
bers (United States, Great Britain, Russia and China) must 
vote for it unanimously. At least two other states are re- 
quired to favor it; otherwise no action may be taken. The 
effect of this provision is that the smaller Powers acting in 
unison could impose a veto by keeping the eleven-nation 
Council from having a majority. It is understood that the 
Soviet delegation did not want to give the smaller nations 
a veto over any plan approved by all members of the big 
four. In the interval the small nations hovering anxiously 
around and outside Dumbarton Oaks have let it be known 
that they are very much concerned over the outcome of the 
deadlock. They represented that without an effective voice 
in the Executive Council there is small appearance of guar- 
antees for their sovereignty and territorial integrity. While 
admitting that the unanimity principle which hamstrung 
the League of Nations must be rejected, they submit that 
an international organization for the common good in which 
real power is limited to the four Powers, will not be able 
to command the confidence of world opinion. 


Cannon Plus Counsel. The small nations will have their 
say later this fall. Secretary Hull, whose stature as a states- 
man has grown with the months, has repeatedly assured 
representatives of those countries excluded from Dumbarton 
Oaks that they will be given ample time to present their 
views. It is pointed out that there is no reason why the 
decisions at Dumbarton Oaks may not be revised or altered 
at the general conference to fit the necessities and sugges- 
tions of the smaller states. Because the present conversations 
are described as “a meeting of Under-Secretaries,” any re- 
vision of their proposals in the future will be that much 
easier. Meanwhile the small nations will continue to fear 
that their potential for stabilizing world relations and their 
political and economic interests are being inadequately con- 
sidered. One of their spokesmen recently stated that the 
record of the League of Nations and of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice proves that delegates from 
the small nations are an invaluable cementing factor. They 
regard themselves as important as the bricks or blocks. For 
without cohesion there is no unity. Nothing can surpass the 
little nations for international-mindedness. Not possessing 
the military force which allows him the luxury of defying 
the amenities of international relations, the man from the 
little country relies on reason and the broad, long-range 
view of things. His stake in the genuine common good puts 
the purity of his motives beyond reproach. The promised 
full-dress airing of the proposals emerging from Dumbarton 
Oaks will bring a welcome and needed shift of emphasis 
from cannon to counsel. 


More About V-Day. The suitability, and even necessity, 
of a worthy celebration of the day of victory in Europe is 
being realized in more and more American cities. In Cin- 
cinnati, leading churchmen have planned a “service of 
spiritual thanksgiving with a patriotic flavor, in which all 
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faiths, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, will be invited to 
participate.” The main auditorium of Cincinnati’s Music 
Hall will be cleared for the purpose on the night of V-Day 
celebration. The Council of Churches is asking the more 
than 300 churches in its membership to arrange for V-Day 
services. Archbishop McNicholas asks the Catholics of Cin- 
cinnati for a “calm and prayerful” observance of the day 
and calls for thanksgiving services in the churches of his 
jurisdiction. Detroit’s Victory Council writes us, through its 
Chairman, Charles E. Boyd, that “V-Day will not be Vic- 
tory Day at all, but rather a day for thanksgiving for what 
has been accomplished and a prayerful petition for similar 
success in the big job which will still remain to be done.” 
In Detroit there is no attempt to arrange a city-sponsored 
program, but numerous civic and religious groups are work- 
ing hard to spread the proper V-Day attitude among their 
own members. “No one is ‘sponsor’ of our plan,” writes Mr. 
Boyd, “nobody wants any ‘credit’; all we're interested in is 
the end result.” 


Separation by Consent. To most Americans Iceland is 
known merely as a place where our troops, before we got 
into the war, took up a lonely vigil to guard the Atlantic 
sea lanes. Of its geography most of us remember only what 
we learned in school, that “Iceland is green, but Greenland 
is not.” This island, with a population of 125,000 and self- 
styled the smallest in the family of free nations, recently 
spoke a language we understand by separating from Den- 
mark and declaring itself a Republic. The background of 
Iceland’s story is given by Thor Thors, Minister from Ice- 
land to the United States, in the Autumn number of the 
American-Scandinavian Review. When on June 17, birth- 
day of the national hero, Jén Sigurdsson, the Republic of 
Iceland was proclaimed in the historic vale of Thingvellir 
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by the President of the Althing, the people were taking 
advantage of their rights under the 1918 Act of Union with 
Denmark. This Act established Iceland as a free and sover- 
eign state, but united with Denmark under a common King. 
Iceland’s foreign affairs were to be conducted by Denmark, 
as its attorney. The subjection of Denmark to the Nazi 
yoke made this latter provision impossible of fulfilment. 
The final consummation of Iceland’s desire for complete 
independence was signalized in the plebiscite in which 98 
per cent of the electorate cast their ballot, something of a 
record in a free election anywhere in the world. A striking 
episode in the ceremonies at Thingvellir was the reading of 
a message from King Christian of Denmark, congratulating 
the Icelanders for their decision and sending his good wishes 
to the new republic. 


Help For The Colleges. On June 12 Congressman Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts recommended to the House a 
Congressional study of the effect of wartime conditions on 
the colleges. The resolution was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Education, of which Barden of North Carolina 
is chairman. Mr. Barden took immediate action. He ap- 
pointed Dr. Francis J. Brown of the American Council on 
Education to direct the study, and a group of twelve edu- 
cators from all parts of the country to cooperate with him. 
At a preliminary meeting in the middle of August the com- 
mittee discussed the structure of the study, techniques to 
be used, areas to be surveyed, etc. It is planned to have a 
preliminary report ready by the end of October. There is 
reason to believe that this action of the House Committee 
on Education may have a much broader result than that of 
diagnosing the present condition and needs of higher edu- 
cation. From it may come a platform of basic principles 
for appraising measures of an educational nature that are 
brought before Congress for legislative action. Its immedi- 
ate significance, however, is that it is the first instance of 
a Congressional committee asking educators to state what 
they judge to be the needs of higher education and how 
Congress can help to meet them. If Dr. Brown’s study can 
carry the overwhelming approval of educators the country 
over, it may have a profound influence on Congressional 
thinking. One topic we hope the study will not neglect 
is the effect which a compulsory military training act would 
have on higher education. 


Saintly Signatures. Georgetown University will be the 
recipient of a priceless collection of letters and documents 
in the near future, its president, Rev. Lawrence C. Gorman, 
S.J., announces. The collection, which contains items by 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Cardinal Newman, Arch- 
bishop John Hughes, Chesterton and others, is particularly 
notable for the manuscripts which bear the signatures of 
the Saints. Saints Ignatius Loyola, Robert Bellarmine, Vin- 
cent de Paul, John of the Cross and Charles Borromeo are 
represented. The collection, made by Miss Mary A. Benja- 
min, of New York City, owner and director of the firm of 
Walter R. Benjamin, the oldest firm of dealers in auto- 
graphs, historical documents and manuscripts in the coun- 
try, has been presented to Georgetown with the stipulation 
that it be named the Talbot Collection, in honor of the 
Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J., former Editor of AMERICA. 
Georgetown has been selected because “‘it is the oldest Cath- 
olic college in the United States, its own archival material, 
incunabula and first editions are outstanding and it is located 
in the capital of our country.” Miss Benjamin was inspired 
to begin the collection, which she has assembled over many 
years, because she “was shocked that wonderful and holy 
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documents of the great Saints of the Church were in the 
market, and little or nothing was being done to reclaim 
these for Catholic educational institutions and libraries, 
where they properly belong.” Before the collection is sent 
to Washington, it will be exhibited for the first time at the 
Testimonial Dinner to be given Father Talbot at New 
York’s Hotel Commodore, Tuesday, September 26. 


Civil Liberty in New Jersey. Catholic parents in New 
Jersey pay taxes for public schools; they pay taxes for 
school buses; but if they want to use the bus and not the 
school, the State says No. The State thinks that it would 
be supporting the schools which the Catholics build and 
pay for with their own money. Thus the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey in a decision handed down on September 13. 
The Civil Liberties Union intervened as amicus curiae 
against the Catholic taxpayer. While we admire the good 
work done by the Union over the years, we are amazed to 
see it encourage this penalizing of the fundamental liberty 
of education by insisting that the taxpayer shall use the 
tax-paid bus only to send his children to the State-con- 
trolled school. 


Henri Ghéon. In the midst of all the tumult of the liber- 
ation of France came one quiet bit of news from that land 
that told of another liberation. Henri Ghéon, champion of 
the Catholic literary revival in France, died in Paris shortly 
before he would have had the joy of hearing the cheers for 
the liberating armies. He would have rejoiced in those 
cheers, for his was a soul that was steeped in the best of the 
Middle Ages; and we feel he would have recognized in the 
helmeted and tommy-gunned foot-soldier the lineal descen- 
dant of the crusaders and knights of high emprise whose 
spirit he knew so well and which he enshrined in his plays 
and novels. He has long been a family name with American 
Catholics, perhaps more for his Secrets of the Saints than 
for his plays, though it is in that medium that he probably 
reached his greatest stature. As far back as 1926, Jacques 
Le Clercq, writing on Ghéon, the Dramatist in AMERICA 
(September 11), remarked that he had, after his conversion, 
“blossomed into a dramatist whose spiritual and social ap- 
peal are of a vast significance.” That is even truer today, 
and the announcement of his death should serve to focus 
the attention of our Catholic schools even more on his total 
work. Whatever his reward will be, however, in the shape 
of wider knowledge and love, we may pray God that he has 
already reaped, or soon will reap, the loveliest crown of his 
reward—the vision of God, Who is the very Secret of the 
secret of the Saints. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


FOR A LONG TIME Japan has suffered one defeat after 
another. Within the past year she has all but lost the Mar- 
shall Islands; and recently most of the important islands of 
the Marianas group. Her hold on New Guinea has been 
reduced to a few isolated posts. 

Japan has undertaken one offensive this year in north 
Burma. This was a complete failure. But in one area Japan 
has gained; that is in China. 

The war against China has now lasted over seven years 
without cessation. In recent years, however, the Japanese 
have confined themselves to holding certain key sectors 
whose possession enabled them to control the economic life 
of the great areas of unoccupied China. 

Since last spring, Japan has started to increase the occu- 
pied areas. One of the principal reasons for her doing so has 
been the extraordinary activity of the 14th U. S. Air Force. 
This organization is in the interior of China, and is supplied 
by air from India. 

Starting from Chungking, the Americans have built one 
airfield after another in unoccupied China, steadily moving 
eastward towards the coast. Their planes have been able to 
raid ships in the China Sea, to bomb Formosa and even 
Japan itself. These planes are in excellent position to aid an 
Allied expedition which may later be landed on the China 
coast. 

To obviate this danger, the Japanese have undertaken the 
capture of the fields nearest their positions. The first step 
was an advance from the vicinity of Hankow, on the 
Yangtze River, southwards 225 miles to Hengyang. Not- 
withstanding a very determined resistance by Chinese troops, 
supplemented by constant aid from the American air force, 
Hengyang fell with its airfield, during August. On Septem- 
ber 4, the Japanese continued onwards, and have since taken 
the next airfield at Lingling, 75 miles to the southwest. 
The apparent Japanese objective is Kweilin, with its airfield, 
another 100 miles away. 

This Japanese expedition is reported as being very strong, 
and splendidly equipped. For instance, as roads and bridges 
in this part of China are unusually narrow, special tanks 
have been built of a suitable width. This expedition needs 
watching. Cot. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE HURRIED VISIT from Italy of General William 
O’Dwyer has given Washington officials some very serious 
thoughts concerning that very distressful country. Leftists 
in this country have had much to say about what they 
claim to be our blunders in the political field in Italy, but 
so far little has been said about very tangible mistakes in the 
social and economic treatment of the Italians in those parts 
of Italy we now hold. 

The result of these mistakes—many of them arising from 
the very questionable choice of Southern Italy as a battle- 
field, instead of flank attacks by way of the Balkans and 
France—has been that the people in the liberated Provinces 
of Italy are very near starvation. AMG, the military arm, 
has done some relief as a necessary part of our campaign, 
but no permanent reconstruction. UNRRA, the civilian 
arm, has done nothing at all, and will do nothing unless 
Messrs. Churchill and Roosevelt at Quebec give the order; 
and I hear that what they contemplate will be only a half- 
measure at best. 

Moreover, we set the dollar at 100 liras, which was based, 
I understand, on a study of the black markets in various 
parts of Europe, and the intentions of those who did that 
were no doubt very good. But the result has been to in- 
crease the black markets immeasurably, to ruin the white- 
collar class completely, and it has not done much for the 
poor. 

Unemployment is universal, with thousands of men beg- 
ging in vain to be allowed to fight rather than remain idle. 
The underground, which has been made an official part of 
General Alexander’s Army, is doing magnificent work, and 
OW is flooding Europe with its praises, but will not allow 
any word of its exploits to be spread in this country, for 
some unexplained reason which still seems to be considered 
a secret. 

The original sin in all this seems to be our unwilling- 
ness to make up our minds just what the Italians are: ex- 
enemies, non-belligerents, co-belligerents, friends or an oc- 
cupied country. Maybe it would be a good idea if the 
friends of Italy in this country would demand that its 
status be clarified. That might be the beginning of some 
assistance. Witrram Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


THE address of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, on the occa- 
sion of the fifth anniversary of World War II is a message 
which should be broadcast by short-wave to the troops and 
by the radio networks to all our citizens, declared David 
Lawrence, a non-Catholic, in his syndicated column as 
quoted by the N.C.W.C. News Service. “It is the expres- 
sion of a philosophy,” Mr. Lawrence wrote, “to which the 
non-Christian as well as the Christian peoples of the world 
can subscribe.” 

P Reporting the evacuation of missionaries from Southwest 
China as the Japanese advance threatened to cut off their 
stations from the outside world, Religious News Service 
commented: “The one notable exception to this evacuation 
has been Roman Catholic personnel” who have chosen to 
stay at their posts although their work has been seriously 
disrupted. 

> “Cathedral Square” will long be remembered by English 
Catholic soldiers as the last place they visited before em- 
barking for the invasion of France. It was the name given 


to the section reserved for the Catholic Chapel in all the 
special invasion camps. English Catholic Newsletter reports 
that on the eve of invasion the vast majority of the troops 
prepared themselves by confession and Communion for the 
ordeal they were to face. 
P Declaring himself “deeply gratified by the part American 
Catholics have played in helping my country,” Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek in a special interview requested 
Bishop James E. Walsh, Superior General of the Maryknoll 
Fathers, to convey China’s appreciation and greetings to 
Catholics in the United States and to invite more American 
Catholic missionaries to China after the war. 
> The Rev. F. J. Bradley, Army Chaplain, has been reported 
missing in action in the South Pacific theatre of war, ac- 
cording to word received from the War Department by his 
mother, Mrs. Ann Bradley of Brooklyn. Father Bradley was 
a classmate and intimate friend of Father Aloysius Schmitt, 
the first Catholic Chaplain to die in World War II. 

Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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PSYCHIATRIC PROBLEMS 
IN WAR AND PEACE 
COMMANDER F. J. BRACELAND 


(The opinions and assertions contained herein are the pri- 
vate opinions of the author and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or 
the Naval Service as a whole.) 


THE PROBLEM of mental disease and emotional instability 
in the general population has long since assumed major pro- 
portions, but until the reports of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem focused attention upon the number of rejections for 
psychiatric reasons, relatively few people were aware of its 
magnitude. In the United States, before the outbreak of the 
present war, more hospital beds were occupied by patients 
with mental diseases than by patients with all other dis- 
eases. It is estimated reliably that in this generation one 
child in every twenty-six will spend some time in a mental 
institution. These figures include only frank mental dis- 
ease—those psychological deviations from normal thinking 
and behavior which are designated famikiarly by the legal 
term insanity. No effort ever has been made to determine 
the number of the civilian population who suffer with the 
milder emotional disturbances known as neuroses or psycho- 
neuroses. Neuroses are frequently called by other names and 
express themselves by symptoms such as colitis, backache 
and various ill-defined complaints referable to the heart, 
stomach and other organs. It is estimated variously that 
seventy-five per cent of all the illness seen by the general 
practitioner is initiated or complicated by emotional factors. 
If we add to this the vast number of neurotics—diagnosed 


and undiagnosed—as well as approximately 200,000 alco- 
holics and drug addicts and several hundred thousand feeble- 
minded and epileptics, we get some idea of the size of the 
psychiatric problem. 


MEANING OF Miirary REJECTIONS 


Recently there has been a growing public interest in this 
problem because the armed forces find it necessary to reject 
some of the selectees at induction examinations and dis- 
charge other emotionally unstable recruits who were not 
detected by the original examination. Some of the public 
concern is an outgrowth of a misunderstanding of the re- 
quirements of the armed forces; but certainly a part of it 
is due to reluctance to face the facts. 

A number of men who should have been eliminated at 
induction centers escaped detection largely because of the 
limited number of psychiatrists and the rapidity with which 
they had to function. If they were assigned to the Navy, 
some of them were detected later at naval training stations 
where, following a trial of duty and a demonstration of 
their inability to adjust to naval life, they were eliminated 
by reason of inaptitude. There is no doubt about the wis- 
dom of these “screening” examinations, for they have elimi- 
nated many men who are potential psychiatric casualties. 

In civilian life, the unstable and inadequate persons who 
are not adapted to one particular type of work or living are 
able to move to another locality or seek another job and 
eventually to make some kind of adjustment. Even the 
severe neurotics rarely are seen by psychiatrists; so they 
carry on in one way or another, meanwhile blaming diverse 
situations, conditions or people for their unhappy states. In 
military life, however, a man cannot change his job at every 
whim, nor can he move about, hoping to make a satisfac- 
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tory adjustment. For the most part his adjustment is on an 
all-or-none basis. If he fails to perform his job satisfactorily, 
he is regarded as inadequate; and if in the process of failing 
he develops emotional symptoms, he is regarded as neurotic 
and eventually he comes to the attention of the military 
psychiatrist. In contrast to the neurotic in civilian life, 
therefore, hospitalization and observation are the rule for 
the neurotic in military life. To keep him in the Service and 
expose him to further stress is unfair to the man himself 
and to the shipmates who work with him and depend upon 
him. To eliminate him from the Service requires a medical 
diagnosis. 
FITNEss FOR CIVILIAN LIFE 


Here is where misunderstanding arises, for the diagnosis 
is frequently that of psychoneurosis and anything to which 
the prefix “psycho” is attached is immediately misinter- 
preted by many people ‘and is confused with mental dis- 
ease. Such a misinterpretation obviously is unfair, for many 
of us have some psychoneurotic symptoms and all of us can 
become psychoneurotic provided the proper set of circum- 
stances arises. The unknowing believe there is a stigma at- 
tached to this diagnostic term; they fail to see that the 
stigma exists only in the minds of the persons who so regard 
it. Some of the fine work of the world has been done by 
people who were quite definitely neurotic; and an exagger- 
ated reaction to the term is often itself indicative of an 
underlying instability. 

A psychiatric diagnosis is not stigmatizing particularly 
in military personnel. What it really indicates is an inade- 
quacy for military life as is demonstrated by incapacitating 
emotional symptoms. Nothing is implied regarding the man’s 
potentialities for civilian adjustment; in fact, the military 
psychiatrists believe that the great majority of the individ- 
uals discharged from the Service because of inadequacy will 
make a satisfactory adjustment when they return to the less 
constricting atmosphere of civilian life. This is borne out 
by an examination of the records of the men already dis- 
charged. 

The whole problem becomes more understandable when 
it is realized that not every one is adapted to military life 
any more than to the hazardous job of a structural steel 
worker. The National Emergency Act requires, however, 
that all men within certain age groups present themselves 
for examination to determine their fitness for induction into 
the military service. If one is physically qualified, he be- 
comes a member of the armed forces and, if he cannot adjust 
himself to military life, he must be discharged and returned 
to civilian life. The military services cannot temporize with 
individuals, for the future and life of the group are at stake 
in this global war. The prime function of the Army and 
Navy is to fight and to win the war, and all other consider- 
ations must be secondary. 


Few War Nevuroses Lastinc 


Peculiarly enough, while neuroses made up the bulk of 
the psychiatric casualties in the last war, actual mental dis- 
ease as a result of combat conditions was not a serious prob- 
lem. From the trend of events at present, it seems as though 
the same situation will recur in this war, for though the 
tendency toward emotional instability and constitutional in- 
adequacy is high, the incidence of mental disease in the 
Navy thus far is suprisingly and gratifyingly low. In fact, 
it is far below the ratio in the civilian population. 

Once an individual has had a psychosis—an actual mental 
disease—the Navy does not return him to active duty. The 
reasons for this are readily understandable. Apropos of this, 











there is an interesting and noteworthy fact which should be 
mentioned here, and that is the rapid and high recovery 
rates of men who have developed mental disease in this 
war. Thus far eighty-five per cent of naval personnel who 
have been committed to hospitals for the mentally ill have 
been discharged to their homes free from symptoms within 
a period of six months. A follow-up study of a group of 
these patients after one year indicates that over sixty per 
cent of them have made a good adjustment in civilian life 
and have satisfactory work records. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the largest segment of the 
problem which confronts the military psychiatrist has to do 
with the proper handling of the emotionally immature and 
the men who are unable to adjust to the military service. 
From a hasty review of discharge statistics which appear at 
intervals in the newspapers, an unqualified observer might 
be tempted to infer that we are becoming a nation of im- 
mature and inadequate individuals, but the denial of this is 
written in the excellent records and outstanding perform- 
ances of our fighting men in all parts of the world today. 


Aws To REHABILITATION 


It is true that our specialization and single-purposeness 
of education have made our national quality of adjustment 
a little too brittle. The antecedents of some of the problems 
we encounter are apparent to all of us—inadequate educa- 
tional, family and economic backgrounds, poor social in- 
doctrination and loss of the proper sense of values in all 
spheres. The psychiatrist is forced, albeit reluctantly, to deal 
with the end product of these situations; yet the causes are 
outside of his sphere of influence—at least as far as control 
is concerned. He has the unenviable task of trying to recon- 
cile a growing individualism on one hand and a rising tide 
of group pressures on the other. In the minds of the un- 
discerning, the marginal adjustments cast out of the group 
by diverse circumstances are lumped together with the men- 
tally ill, probably because the psychiatrist has to deal with 
them. It is the task of the psychiatrist to try to help people 
to adjust emotionally wherever possible; it is his form of 
preventive medicine. Treatment, if administered early in the 
illness, may prevent a more serious breakdown later on. 

This brings up the question of recent criticisms of psy- 
chiatrists for attaching diagnostic labels to the emotional 
problems they encounter. A psychologist recently stated in 
a popular magazine that attaching labels to these illnesses 
was making the men neurotic. A United States Senator at a 
recent committee hearing disposed of this neat bit of logic 
by drawing attention to the fact that when “‘a surgeon states 
that a man has appendicitis and not cramp colic [it] does 
not mean that the surgeon gives the man appendicitis.” 

Actually the problem of the man who is discharged for 
psychiatric reasons is not as serious as it appears on the sur- 
face. There is no diagnosis written on his discharge papers, 
and the law forbids the Services to furnish information 
about him to prospective employers or other inquirers. The 
only difference between the man who is discharged now and 
the veteran who will be mustered out at the end of the war 
is that the first mentioned is usually required to explain the 
reasons for his discharge to his family and his friends. 

What will happen to these men depends to a large extent 
upon the kind of an economy we shall have after the war 
is over. Those who have been and are now solid citizens 
will adjust themselves and will secure gainful employment 
wherever it is to be had. The community has a responsibility 
in their rehabilitation. It owes all returning veterans a great 
deal, but what it particularly owes them is a genuine op- 
portunity to help themselves. They will require vocational 











training, education and perhaps assistance in business ven- 
tures. They will need an opportunity to regain their self- 
reliance and their enterprise, for these attributes are impor- 
tant for the future of the nation; but most of all they will 
need help in developing a proper attitude, one which will 
make them refuse anything which savors of passive accep- 
tance of remuneration. 


IN DEFENSE 
OF CHRISTIAN POVERTY 


JOHN P. DELANEY 


“POOR but honest” is one of our language’s most irritating 
combinations of words. You meet it in the oddest places, in 
Horatio Alger stories, in biographies of Saints, that begin, 
“the Saint was born of poor but honest parents,” in con- 
descending sociological reports that assure us that “there 
are some amazingly good people among the poor.” It is that 
seemingly innocuous buf that irritates, the apparent surprise 
that people may be honest, though poor. It has become 
almost a dogma of humanitarian reformers and social work- 
ers that poverty is the root of all evil (and unhappiness, 
too), that by eliminating poverty, you automatically elimi- 
nate crime and unhappiness, and maybe even sickness. 

The real hope of modern reformers, the real measure of 
progress seems to be a consistently rising standard of living. 
They add that there is no reason why even in our minds 
we should put any limit to this rising standard. As the 
standard of living rises, the moral spirit of the world is 
bound to rise. 


Morais Not Grapep BY Purses 


People do not care to recall that there is at least as much 
crime among the wealthy as there is among the poor, as 
much drunkenness, as much sexual sinfulness, certainly more 
birth-control and much more divorce, as much wife-beating 
and violence, surely at least as much unhappiness. There is 
less petty thievery, of course, for you hardly expect men 
with millions to go around stealing nickels; but we may be 
allowed to wonder which is worse in the sight of God, the 
petty thievery that buys bread and pleasure for the poor, 
or the wholesale robbery on which huge fortunes are sagme- 
staes built. 

Slums, beyond all doubt, can and do breed crime but, by 
the same token and perhaps in a larger degree, excessive 
wealth leads to moral decay. Take just a casual glance at 
the decay of many of the noble families of Europe. Maybe 
it was all inbreeding that caused the decay, but more prob- 
ably it was the self-indulgence their riches allowed them, 
the pride and conceit that their riches engendered. Take a 
look at many of the abandoned millionaire palaces of our 
own country, and in their empty halls you may read the 
story of many a family that traveled the full circle from 
shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves in three or four generations. It 
is not a perfect circle, for in the first generation you usu- 
ally find a hard-working mother and father, a large family 
and a pleasant home life. In the last generation, as a result 
of indulgence, you have the shirt-sleeves without the will- 
ingness to do hard work, without the devotion and usually 
without the family. 

Many a man who started life poor and came up the hard 
way has vowed that “his children will not go through what 
he went through,” while boasting, of course, that what he 
went through made him the man he is. Then he lives to 
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regret the vow when he sees what money, with its pamper- 
ing indulgence, has done to the souls and hearts of his 
children. In the final analysis, it is not the slums that set 
the moral tone of a nation. It is the wealthy, the powerful, 
the educated; and, if the Christian life is weak in any nation 
in the world today, the blame is not to be placed on the 
sins of the poor, who have led heroically good lives in spite 
of destitution, but on the sins of the wealthy, the powerful, 
the leaders. 

Try to squirm out of it any way we wish, it still remains 
true that “it is as easy for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle as for a rich man to enter Heaven.” It still re- 
mains true that “to the poor the Gospel is preached,” and 
“blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


POVERTY, THE CHOICE OF CHRIST 


What, then? Glorify poverty as the only way of holy 
living and happy living? Frankly, yes. Our Lord came to 
earth not only to die for us, but to show us in His own life 
the Christian way of living, the only road to happiness in 
this life and in the next. Christ’s life is an example, not for 
the few or the many, but for all. No single one of us is 
exempt from following the example of Christ’s life. Like it 
or not, Christ’s example is a life of poverty, deliberately 
chosen, deliberately lived. He lived a poor life, not only 
because He wanted to show His sympathy for the poor and 
give them courage in their lot, but because the poor life is 
the surest way to a happy life here and in Heaven. The 
example of the poor Christ is an example for all, rich and 
poor alike. 


DESTITUTION vs POVERTY 


Naturally, there is poverty and poverty. The grasping 
poor, the complaining poor, the unhappily envious poor, the 
bitter poor, are not the poor in spirit; while a rich man who 
lives with the practical realization that his wealth is not 
his own but to be used as Christ would have it used is really 
one of Christ’s poor. But aside from that distinction, there 
is poverty as a Christian ideal to be deliberately chosen, and 
there is a destitution that is too often falsely called poverty. 
It is an insult to Christ and to Christian ideals to call the 
destitution imposed by greed and injustice on slum-dwellers, 
the share-croppers and the Okies of a few years back 
Christian poverty. 

It is a stupid and vicious distortion of Christian doctrine 
to say that the Church teaches such people to be con- 
tented with their lot, to suffer in silence and not to take 
every legitimate means to achieve a just level of living for 
themselves and their families. The Church teaches such peo- 
ple that, as human beings, they have a right to decent 
wages and decent living. The Church encourages them to 
cry out, to organize, to insist in season and out of season. 
The Church backs legislation to improve their lot, and 
sends teachers among them, and nurses and Religious who 
dedicate their lives to helping these unfortunate people in 
their sorrows. 

At the same time, the Church has too much respect for 
the dignity of the human being, even among the most de- 
pressed, to treat them as anything less than human beings. 
Throughout all ages, the Church has given them the spirit- 
ual strength to rise above their environment, and the roster 
of the Church shows many a priest and Bishop and even 
Pope who has come from slum surroundings; more impor- 
tant still, many Saints canonized and uncanonized, from 
the slums. The Church is interested in the destitute, not 
because they are a blot on a fair city, or because they may 
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shock the sensibilities of the more tenderly nurtured, but 
because they are human beings. The Church does not tell 
them that when they rise to a certain standard of living 
they will be the equals of their more favored fellowmen. 
The Church tells them that even in their misery and in 
their material degradation, they are already their equals be- 
fore God. The Church understands their sin, but the Church 
does not excuse it and blame it exclusively on their environ- 
ment. The Church tells them that they are better than their 
environment. They are human beings, the stuff of which 
Saints are made. 

While assisting the destitute, the Church has always in- 
sisted that there is a level of decent, comfortable living that 
is normally necessary for the development of a full Chris- 
tian life. She insists, too, that living above that level brings 
with it difficulties almost insuperable to the full Christian 
life. Man is made to work, yes, but he is made also to pray, 
to read, to study, to find happiness in the circle of his 
family, to enjoy the simple pleasures of life, to develop 
normal, easy social contacts. A man working twelve or 
fifteen hours a day for a mere pittance cannot live such a 
full Christian life. The family that is constantly in want 
cannot, except through unusual heroism, live the kind of 
life that God created man to live; but it is equally true 
that the man who has everything money can buy, who sets 
the attainment of wealth as the main goal of his life, can- 
not live the full Christian life. 


WHat MEN Live By 


There are two basic principles in all this matter of Chris- 
tian poverty. The first is that man was made, not for earth 
and its money, but for union with God; and therefore 
money, clothing, food, good times, luxury, power can never 
be more than the means to a higher end, a means to help 
man in his pursuit of the full Christian life. So that a man 
is not only doing wrong, he is being stupid and silly, if he 
makes the acquisition of wealth the only or even the main 
purpose of his existence. He is being equally stupid or silly 
if he allows his lack of wealth to interfere with his interest 
in the spiritual side of his existence. All of us are silly and 
stupid when we judge a man and honor a man almost en- 
tirely for the money he has or the position he holds in 
society. So often we read in “success” stories that So-and-So 
virtually slaved fifteen and eighteen hours a day for years 
on end until he amassed a huge fortune. So what? Is that 
living? The real Christian smiles with pity at such a man. 
While he was amassing that fortune, how about his family 
life, how about the life of his soul, how about a certain 
enjoyment of leisure that is surely part of a full Christian 
life? If he is a Catholic, how about his effective participa- 
tion in parish and Church activities, how about the apostolic 
side of his Christian living? 

The second basic principle is that every man, brilliant or 
ignorant, healthy or sick, has a right to acquire all those 
material things that are necessary for decent living. Ordi- 
narily a man may acquire these things only by work, and 
hence a living wage becomes the second basic principle of 
Christian poverty. By a living wage, we do not, of course, 
mean a wage that will barely keep a man alive, but a wage 
that will provide a man and his family with a decent home 
and food and clothing. We mean a wage that will make it 
possible for him to educate himself and his children, a wage 
that will supply sufficient recreation, an honest enjoyment 
of the comforts of life, provision for times of sickness and 
old age, and—Leo XIII seems to imply—the possibility of 
passing on some little inheritance to his children. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





THE PICTURE: 


CHRISTENDOM OR CHAOS 
JOHN LOUIS BONN 


THE SLOW WAY of rebuilding a distintegrated society 
into the plan and picture of organization is the way which 
takes into account every gesture of the ages and every 
movement of the age. It would look, for instance, at the 
symptoms of educational departmentalism and see its newer 
tendency toward general cultural training; it would under- 
stand the background of the complications of the religious 
sects and perceive the manifestations of unification. Look- 
ing at the social world, it would see: first, a complete dis- 
union of employer and labor, then disunion of labor, and 
then what is very properly called the Union. Looking at 
nations it would see a disruption into language-groups, 
then the growth of nationalism, and then this great war 
which is, in all its most important aspects, aimed toward 
the creation of some sort of super-state, or the just hin- 
drance of some other sort of super-state. Looking at the 
last war it would see that the first tentative effort toward 
such an establishment was made in the thwarted League of 
Nations, in the ineffectual World Court. But it would see 
—however thwarted, however ineffectual, however despic- 
able the idea of the self-imposing super-state threatening 
our world with supermen or super-machines might be— 
signs of a frightful and giant struggle away from disunity 
toward some sort of unification. 

It would look at the plan before it saw the planning, and 
the tendencies would forecast the end. It would know that 
everything, small and large, pointed toward one thing—the 
reuniting of a disorganized world. It might view the new 
union with alarm, thinking that it would be worse than the 
disunion; it might more sensibly begin at once to plan for a 
betterment in the inevitable organization. But to do this, it 
would have to give up some of its lagging philosophies, such 
as the philosophy of individualism and the exaggerated cult 
of personality. 


MACHINE AND SOCIETY 


Now if it were to look at the inventive order, it would 
see a still more startling thing—that since this is an age of 
invention, science has out-stripped society, and so far and 
so badly that society suffers from the lag, suffers hideously 
in starvation and war, and that the mechanism defeats the 
man. Or going farther back into history, to see the pattern 
plain, it could detect what has happened; it could see that 
the age of research and of cataloging, of stripping down 
knowledge into its components, of distinction upon sub- 
distinction, preceded naturally the age of invention or of 
synthesis—the putting together of the parts into the new 
and truly marvelous whole which is our creative age. It 
would see that without the Scholastics we could not have 
had the Inventors, and it might guess that those two powers 
were necessary in order to make a third. 

Chancing upon a generalization which at this time and 
day seems to have about it a good deal of corroborative 
evidence from the tendencies of the hour, it might make a 
shrewd guess as to the necessity of a new, vast synthesis in 
the social and moral order—a synthesis which would be 
based upon a complete concept, or more complete, at least, 
than we have had in a long time—of the triple and full 
relationship of man with his God, his fellows, himself. It 
would need, of course, to be a synthesis which took into 
consideration the parts: the individual, the separate state, 


the machine, the exact study, the Church; but it would 
also have to take into consideration what has been forgotten 
—the relationship of all these things both to each other and 
to the founder of them all, the Creator of them all. And 
while this would seem to be a large order for anybody, it is 
in fact very simple. It is simple, not in its peripheral mani- 
festations, for diversity has place especially upon the outer 
rim, but in its center; for its center is always one and in- 
divisible; its center is a single; its center is a Saviour. 

Its hope of centralization and consequent unification, no 
matter how broad the wheel, lies in Christocentricity— 
Christ, the center of all human living, the epitorne of the 
synthesis, the one God-and-man, the one Person-of-the-Con- 
joined-Natures, the one King-Citizen, the One. 

Because of the decay of nations we need an organization, 
but an organization that is not imposed on us as upon 
slaves, but one which we can choose freely; an organization 
that does not set itself up as a super-race with consequent 
degradation of all other races, but one which is somehow 
independent of race, of color, of blood; an organization 
which does not interfere with our individual choices of gov- 
ernmental forms, which yet respects governmental forms; 
an organization which does not threaten the liberty of the 
group but maintains that liberty; and that organization 
One, Indivisible, somehow Eternal. And I know of only one 
organization which answers all those requirements, and that 
is the Church which Christ founded and of which He is 
reigning King. 


NEED FOR CHRISTIAN CENTRALITY 


We need, because of the collapse of religions, a religion; 
we need a strong moral bond and a firm and clear moral 
law; we need a certainty to repair doubts and a clarity to 
pierce ignorance; we need a simplicity to be grasped by the 
ignorant and a profundity deep for the wise; we need a 
reason for living, and a better reason for dying; we need 
something that wants us all and in which we will be not 
passive recipients but active strugglers, strong givers, great 
doers; we need to feel a place in the social scheme in which 
we ourselves are important, and a social scheme in which 
we may find strength and true society, help and absolute 
protection, aid and utter confidence. We need something to 
feed us body and soul. We need something to convince us 
that pain is not vanity and laughter not folly. We need to 
get back into the core of Christendom. And I know of no 
other religion with such social and moral bonds, such uni- 
versal standards, save the one which Christ founded and of 
which the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of Truh. 

The Church is the only Christocentric thing in the world 
from which Christ overflows into the lives of men; the only 
teaching body whose morality is objective and universal in 
time as in place. She is the only Unity. 

Will the world return to the Church? Of course. One 
can know that as surely as one knows God, because the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. But will it be soon? 
That, doubtless, is the rub. 

It can well be as soon as we who are in the Church are 
Catholics. We are the advertisement of the Church as we 
are the Church. The things we possess, as we all know, are 
the things which the world wants and needs and it is high 
time that we began to be conscious of our own strange and 
strong position. If we are not conscious of it we will see a 
devastation so damnable and a Gehenna so black that our 
deepest fears never pictured them, for we will be fighting 
the inevitable unity concentrated in hatred upon us instead 
of ourselves being the one possible uniting force; and if we 
are not—we who were intrusted with this duty—may God 
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be merciful to our souls, and may we die before we see the 
agony of our children’s children, and hear the accusations 
of those who come after us. But we who live in this age, 
this great time, must not fail our progeny as our forebears 
failed us. To us is Christendom or Chaos. 

Here are the words we say and the things we must live: 
We are members through Baptism in Christ, one in creation, 
one in Divine adoption, one in our rights upon eternity, 
one in the communion of the living and of the dead, one in 
the sacred table, in the common cup and the mutual food; 
one in the sharing of our Sacrifice, one in the death of God. 
It is Our Father. It is Our Sacrifice. It is Our Life. In our 
holy marriage, the basis of our society, two separate beings 
become for life one in one flesh, one mutual principle of 
authority, one united source of the generations. In our 
power of Confirmation we are one in the battle which is 
not only defensive but offensive, taking the Cause out into 
a needy world; not pacifists in the warfare of the Sons of 
God, but militant, anointed for the fierce hour, strong with 
the power of the Spirit of God, with fire about our heads, 
with flame in our hands, with the blaze of luminous words 
upon our lips, with truth in our minds illuminated by 
Truth itself and a gift of tongues that is beyond the charis- 
mata of language, overwhelming, convincing, God-given. 

We are they who, alone in the knowledge of creation, in 
the concept of our part in the perfecting act upon the 
deliberately unfinished world, know that the whirling of 
the dynamo and sweeping of the straw broom are important 
in the formative act of making a beauty which God, good 
and beautiful, left undone that we might be creators with 
Him. We alone are those who know that the wheel and cog, 
the gesture and bending, the carrying and lifting, the toil, 
the sweat, the smell, the grime, the grease, the droning 
fatigue are not all—that we who work together in the work 
of man are making a fine thing side by side with the crea- 
tive God. We alone cannot be rewarded by pay or money 
or shorter hours or longer rest, for we work at the work of 
the justified, and our actions dedicated to the Most High 
perform not only their dismal duties upon this crust of 
earth over fire, but in each sanctified act give the praise of 
intelligent service and sublimated love to the Being who 
sanctifies us and acts in all our actions. We alone are the 
masters of the machines; we alone willing to die rather than 
have them master us or our neighbors; we alone free in the 
freedom of our Faith. 

Who else knows the meaning of suffering, or can make 
of it a joint redemption with the Redeemer upon the Cross? 
Who else shares agony with the Woman of the Seven 
Swords? Who else knows what war is, save those of us whose 
living memory still is of a war for the Sepulchre? We know 
what life is. We know what death is. We have the key and 
it is the key of Peter. 

Has the world forgotten the meaning of sin? We kneel 
and acknowledge ourselves sinners. Does the world forget 
or despair of the power of forgiveness? We hear the words 
and see the sign. 

All these things, all these things we have. And against us 
are only trivial and old-fashioned attacks to which we 
are long accustomed and which are wearing themselves blunt 
by ancient over-use, rendering themselves impotent by new 
and demanding needs. Secularization, the remnants of spe- 
cialization, the little selfish infiltrations of glorified person- 
ality, the silly confusions, the terrible waste of materialism, 
the class-racial consciousness—these are our pitiable ene- 
mies, dying of their own malnutrition, being cast off by 
nature itself, waning into nothingness, etiolated from lack 
of solid light, these poor, old-fashioned, pre-war delusions 
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so soon to be dissipated in the strong sun—to be replaced 
by what? 

Not, I pray, by only two voices or few voices shouting 
loudly and violently the same thing, but millions upon 
millions asserting the unities of education, of society, of 
faith—your voice—and yours—and yours. 


NEXT STEPS 


FROM THE MARIANAS 
H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FORRESTAL recently in- 
dicated that our conquest of the Marianas is “the key that 
will unlock the door to Japan, the Philippines and the coast 
of China.” It would be wrong, however, to interpret this 
as meaning that the way is now open for an invasion of 
Japan proper, should such an undertaking prove necessary. 
Certainly the Marianas will provide some of the airfields 
from which the long-range softening-up of Japan may be 
seriously begun. And Guam may largely take the place of 
Pearl Harbor as an advance naval base from which task- 
force strikes will be directed against key points on the Jap- 
anese coasts. But it is in the speeding-up of indirect but 
none the less essential preliminary steps that the conquest of 
the Marianas will do most to forward our preparations both 
for an invasion of Japan and of occupied China. These steps 
are the conquest of the Philippines and Formosa, which will 
give us land areas large enough for the staging of big troop 
concentrations, comparable to England in the invasion of 
northwestern France. 

The invasion of the Philippines is now virtually under 
way, since the neutralization of Halmahera, Japan’s chief 
strategic barrier to the south, is already an accomplished 
fact. It will not, of course, be a question of attempting to 
retake all the islands in the first place. Attention will be 
directed to strategic areas and to airfields, and with this end 
in view it will be possible to pick out lightly defended 
coastal areas for attack. Hence initial casualties will not be 
unduly heavy. And though resistance will stiffen for a time, 
we may be confident that General MacArthur’s forces, their 
technique of amphibious warfare perfected since Guadal- 
canal, will soon triumph, as they have done so consistently 
since the tide began to turn. 


PROBLEM OF FORMOSA 


But with Formosa we shall undoubtedly be up against a 
stiffer task, and one which it is important to put in hand 
as early as possible. The leaf-shaped island, 225 miles long 
and 80 miles broad, lies only 90 miles from the China coast. 
Its occupation, together with that of the Philippines, would 
very effectively cut all Japanese sea routes to their southern 
empire. It would provide us with a most adequate advance 
base against Japan, as well as a springboard from which to 
attack the south China coast. But its conquest seems espe- 
cially urgent in that its many excellent airfields in Allied 
hands would provide the readiest means of bringing advance 
aid to the Chinese in their present difficulties. From For- 
mosa United States heavy bombers could maintain a con- 
stant patrol over the Canton-Hankow railway. A shuttle 
service in cooperation with General Chennault’s air force 
could be easily operated. Thus, should the Japanese succeed 
in gaining control of all the railway, they would be quite 
unable to repair and operate it. Preparatory bombings of 
Takao harbor and of Mako naval base in the nearby Pesca- 








dores, presaging big developments to come, nave recently 
been carried out. And since as yet so much less has been 
written on Formosa than on the Philippines, it may be of 
interest here to direct attention to the strategic problems 
that will face Admiral Nimitz’s central Pacific forces in the 
offensive that seems about to develop. 

In taking the Marianas, American forces have as yet only 
pierced what the Japanese themselves regard as their outer 
defensive screen. But Formosa is a part of a great inner arc 
which the Japanese ever since 1900 have regarded as vital 
to their security. According to this defense scheme, For- 
mosa, with the neighboring Ryukyu Islands to the north- 
east, constitutes the “right-flank guard.” Hence great atten- 
tion has been given to its defenses, and with short, well 
protected sea routes it is likely that the Japanese will be 
able to reinforce its garrisons more effectively than in the 
case of the island outposts. 


STRENGTH OF U. S. ATTACK FoRCES 


In the first place, Formosa is protected by well-placed, 
first-class naval bases, Okinawa Jima in the Ryukyus to the 
northeast and Mako to the south. The former has a fine 
harbor eight miles in diameter, which could afford anchor- 
age for a whole fleet. It would, for example, be an admirable 
base for the United States Task Force 58, which will prob- 
ably have the job of taking or neutralizing it. This great 
force has battleships, cruisers and destroyers capable of 
bringing to bear no less than 850 guns, and its 22 new large 
carriers carry more than 1,000 planes. And yet it is only a 
portion of the Fifth Fleet, itself just one of the four fleets 
that make up the United States Pacific fleet. Altogether the 
United States has no less than a hundred carriers in the 
Pacific, which will afford impenetrable cover for any pro- 
jected amphibious’ operations. Incidentally, the absence of 
islands from the vast expanse of water east of Formosa 
renders it relatively reconnaissance-free and should help us 
to achieve a fair degree of surprise in any preliminary task- 
force attacks on these enemy naval bases which we may 
undertake. 


TERRAIN AND STRATEGY 


Formosa’s east coast has strong natural defenses. Craggy 
sea cliffs, often 2,000 feet high, run the length of it, mak- 
ing direct assault almost impossible. In any case there would 
be little to be gained by scaling these cliffs, for they are 
closely backed by the island’s main jungle-clad mountain 
range, with peaks up to 15,000 feet, from which torrential 
streams cascade down to the sea. Only at the northeastern 
tip is there some open country. Otherwise all the inhabited 
centers and all the vital objectives are concentrated on the 
western coastal strip, which is something like about twenty 
miles wide. 

Here a string of towns, connected by good roads and by a 
railway that has recently been double-tracked, are dotted 
throughout the length of the island. The capital, Taihoku, 
with its fortified port of Keelung, is in the coal-mining dis- 
trict to the north. Other towns are Shinshiku, Shoku, Kagi, 
Tainan and the sugar-exporting port of Takao in the south, 
which has already been bombed. These towns are a curious 
mixture of Chinese, Japanese and Western construction. But 
the point that will be of most interest to the invaders is 
that each is provided with an excellent airfield, in accord- 
ance with Japan’s long-standing plan to make Formosa a 
stationary aircraft carrier. These airports will be primary 
objectives, especially for air-borne troops, which may be 
used on a larger scale for this purpose than hitherto in the 
Pacific. At a later stage it will, of course, be useful to have 


Keelung and Takao as supply ports, each capable of accom- 
modating steamers up to 20,000 tons. 

Since the east coast of Formosa is scarcely vulnerable, it 
will be seen how important it will be to knock out the 
naval bases of Mako and Okinawa Jima. Then the way will 
be open to the west coast, which everywhere shelves gently 
into the Formosa Strait. Even so, it can hardly be expected 
that it will be so easy to pick out relatively weakly defended 
sectors of the coast here as was the case in New Guinea and 
will be in the Philippines. Moreover, it is now recognized 
that even while the most thorough preparation by naval 
bombardment will knock out the big gun emplacements, 
the machine-guns and mortars with some of the men be- 
hind them always survive to be overcome by our assault 
troops. Hence fighting will tend to be severe at the outset, 
as it was on the atolls. But in Formosa a longer continuing 
effort will be needed as well, since the enemy will probably 
dispose of larger mobile reserves than in previous campaigns, 
operating on short inner lines of communication. All this 
merely underlines the importance of attacking with over- 
whelming force, in accordance with the pattern that has 
now become familiar both in the Pacific and in Europe. In 
both the Philippines and Formosa we shall have the advan- 
tage, too, of a large and intelligent fifth column. Since 
taking the island from China in 1895, the Japanese have 
never made any headway toward winning over the 5,500,- 
000 Formosan Chinese. 


QUESTION OF TIME 


Already we probably have ample strength to proceed 
against both the Philippines and Formosa without waiting 
for the defeat of Germany. During President Roosevelt’s 
recent visit to Pearl Harbor, finishing touches were no 
doubt put to what Japanese broadcasters fear is to be a 
“grand offensive.” It must be emphasized, however, that in 
the Philippines and Formosa we are still dealing with pre- 
liminaries to the real climax of the Pacific war. And this 
leads us on to the intriguing question as to how far ahead 
of us the invasion of Japan itself probably lies, supposing 
that prior capitulation or internal collapse does not allow 
us to walk in unopposed. 

I think that we are now in a position to arrive at a very 
fair estimate. Presuming that the conquest of our prospec- 
tive staging bases, the Philippines and Formosa, does not not 
hold us up too long, the question resolves itself largely into 
one of logistics. We only have to remember that the bulk 
of our forces which will be ultimately brought into action 
against Japan are at present engaged 12,500 miles away 
from the Marianas. Or again we may remind ourselves of 
the vast task involved in transporting all the oil, ammuni- 
tion, landing-craft and other specialized equipment needed 
to assure the success of a great sea-borne igggsion. A period 
of six months after the defeat of GermM&y does not seem 
unduly long for the completion of such preparations. 

Naturally an invasion of Japan would call for a big 
effort on the part of the United States Navy, especially since 
it would almost certainly involve disposing of the Japanese 
fleet at last. A Japanese radio commentator has recently as- 
sured us that the main fleet will be saved to oppose an in- 
vasion, fighting under cover of shore-based aircraft. Be that 
as it may, much interest attaches to the recent United 
States Navy order calling a further 383,000 men into ser- 
vice, most of them to man amphibious craft. It provides a 
significant hint that the period when the Navy expects to 
“bring the war to the doorstep of Japan” will be around 
next midsummer. And it strongly reflects the accelerated 
pace at which the Pacfic war is now moving. 
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CRITICISM OF CONGRESS 


IN THESE DAYS of rapid change and startling innova- 
tion, our readers will bear with us patiently if we depart 
briefly from our customary editorial practice and use this 
column for epistolary purposes. We have long desired to 
write an open letter to Congressman Voorhis, of California, 
and now the propitious moment has arrived. And so, with- 
out further preliminaries, let us be about the business. 

HonoreD AND Dear Sm: The Editors of this Review 
have a high regard for your intelligence and integrity. We 
look upon you as one of the wisest, sincerest and most in- 
dustrious Congressmen in Washington. Accordingly, when 
you warned the country, in a recent magazine article, that 
continuing attacks on Congress might lead the people to 
depreciate the legislative branch of the Federal Government, 
we were duly impressed. We agreed with you that such a 
policy might so enhance the prestige of the Executive De- 
partment as to prepare the way for dictatorship. With you 
we recognize that, of the three coordinate branches of the 
National Government, the legislative is, or ought to be, the 
most democratic. Weaken it, and you weaken American 
democracy. 

It will not be necessary to assure you that the Editors 
of America have no wish to weaken the greatest democracy 
in the world. Quite the contrary. For thirty-five years, this 
Review has never taken a stand on a public issue that was 
not dictated by our devotion both to American ideals and 
the religious taith we proudly profess. Yet, on many occa- 
sions during the past two years, we have been forced to 
dissent from the actions of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
While we have not hesitated to praise the Congress when 
we deemed praise to be merited, we have, on the whole, sided 
with the Administration in most of its controversies with 
the national legislature. We have been led to do this, not 
because we favor a strong Executive and a weak Congress, 
but because the policies advocated by the Chief Executive 
tended consistently, in our judgment, to promote the com- 
mon welfare and those of Congress did not. 

Thus we find ourselves in the anomalous and disturbing 
position of promoting the good of American democracy 
and, at the same time, of weakening the political structure 
on which it rests. We could defend measures which seemed 
to us beneficent only by opposing the majority in Congress. 
We could favor democratic legislation only at the risk of 
weakening our democratic legislature. 

Let us propose an example which, at the present time, is 
very much in the public mind. 

It has been obvious for many months now that the de- 
mobilization of our war economy would have an enormous 
influence on the shape of things to come. The future of 
American democracy, it was clear, would depend to a con- 
siderable extent on the manner in which war contracts were 
terminated, Government-owned land and plants and mate- 
rials were disposed of, war workers were demobilized and 
shifted to peacetime pursuits. Accordingly, we have consis- 
tently maintained that the general policies governing the 
shift from war to peace ought to be determined by the 
Congress and not be left to the judgment of the Chief 
Executive alone. We have, therefore, shown a constant and 
solicitous interest in the work of the various postwar com- 
mittees on Capitol Hill, and have devoted a great deal of 
space to their activities. 

Now, despite our industrious interest in the postwar ac- 
tivities of Congress, we find ourselves tempted to turn to 
the Executive Branch for salvation. We sat on the edge of 
our editorial chairs and watched with dismay as the Senate, 
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by a large majority, passed the inadequate George Bill. Our 
dismay turned to apprehension when the House Ways and 
Means Committee emasculated the pitiful work of the Sen- 
ate. When the full House supported the Ways and Means 
Committee and we checked the several votes then recorded, 
our apprehension changed to something like fear. On one 
key amendment, Honored Sir, a proposal to liberalize un- 
employment compensation along the modest lines suggested 
by James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, the vote 
was 113 in the negative and 41 in the affirmative. That 
makes a total of 154 Representatives present and voting! 
Where, Congressman, were the other 281 when this critical 
legislation was before the House? Is this sort of conduct 
calculated to increase the respect of the people for their 
Congress? Is it calculated to inspire the friends of repre- 
sentative government and to silence its critics? And what, 
pray you, are the Editors to say? 

As we go to press, reconversion legislation is deadlocked 
in conference. Our armies are assaulting the Siegfried Line. 
The time is growing short. The need is urgent. The Execu- 
tive Branch, in default of Congressional directive, is be- 
ginning to act on its own. Can you blame the people, and 
the editorial writers, for a growing sense of impatience with 
your colleagues on Capitol Hill? Perhaps, dear Congressman, 
most of the trouble lies not with the critics of Congress, 
but with Congress itself. What do you think, honestly now? 


COMMON PURPOSE 


IN his recent radio address His Holiness, Pius XII, noted 
the fact that many groups, hitherto totally alienated from 
one another, have been shocked into realization of the need 
of achieving some sort of unified action if the world is to 
be saved from total disaster. The appalling ruins caused by 
the war and the gravity of the problems that confront us 
call for the united efforts of all who, however divided 
amongst themselves in other respects, are one in the common 
desire to save our Christian civilization and to see a healthier 
and better new world rise from the ruins of the old. 

Before so many ruins many honest spirits rise again, as 

if waking up from a troubled dream, anxious to find, 

even in fields that up to now have been separated and 
distant, collaborators united in the effort and struggle 
for the great work of reconstruction of a world that 
has been shattered in its foundations and torn apart. 

A notable instance of this attitude was given in the 
meeting of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion which held its fifth annual convention from Septem- 
ber 7-10 at Columbia University. 

The Conference brought together Scientists, Philosophers 
and Theologians of different creeds and races who are widely 
separated from one another in their ultimate beliefs and 
outlooks. The members of the Conference agree to acknowl- 
edge existing differences, to admit that there is no possi- 
bility of obliterating them now and to make no effort to do 
so. But they believe that it is possible, despite these differ- 
ences, to find a working basis for effective cooperation in 
tackling the urgent problems connected with the recon- 
struction of the world order. Thus they call for no com- 
promise of truth or principle, no yielding of firmly held 
convictions, but seek to foster a common purpose amidst 
diversity of beliefs, groups and origins, for the purpose of 
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bringing the united resources of all classes of people to the 
solution of the common problems that confront us. 

This is a difficult undertaking. It is obvious that there 
are serious obstacles in the way of achieving even such 
limited unity as the Conference aims at. Two of these 
formed the general topics for discussion at the meetings 
just finished, viz., problems arising from the lack of com- 
munication between those engaged in different fields of 
knowledge and those arising from group antagonisms in 
industry, social relations and religion. 

The detailed discussion of these problems revealed that 
there was almost unanimous agreement as to the impediments 
which stand in the way of cooperation, but a great variety 
of divergent views as to the best means of removing them. 
It also brought forth in some instances—fortunately very 
few—ill considered remarks on the part of those who either 
failed to understand or wilfully disregarded the basic stand- 
point of the Conference, that the subject matter for dis- 
cussion was not differences of belief, but rather ways and 
means of achieving working unity within them. 

Notwithstanding these defects, the Conference produced 
some worthwhile results. It demonstrated that for the de- 
sired cooperation uninformed good will is not enough. It 
posed clearly the questions that must be answered and the 
problems that must be solved before such widely differing 
groups can be harnessed for united action. It brought to 
light obscure or hidden factors that must be taken into 
account in any solution of them and fostered mutual under- 
standing and good will. For these reasons alone its aims, 
methods and results are worth the serious study of all who 
share the wish of His Holiness, that a sympathetic welcome 
might be given to the appeal for+ cooperation which He 
addressed to those who, “although not belonging to the 
Church, feel themselves bound to us in this hour of perhaps 
irrevocable decisions.” . 


SOVIET TO THE SOUTH 


ADVOCATES of Pan-Americanism will find cold comfort 
in the third annual survey, Inter-American Affairs, 1943, 
compiled under the able editorial direction of Professor 
Arthur P. Whitaker and published a few weeks ago by the 
Columbia University Press. 

The scholars who collaborated in this work find that the 
war has weakened the unity between the United States and 
its Latin-American neighbors. Among the causes of this 
disturbing development, they assign great importance to the 
resignation of Sumner Welles as Under-Secretary of State 
and the defeat of Vice President Wallace for renomination. 
They note, too, a growing preoccupation with global co- 
operation which tends to de-emphasize such regional move- 
ments as Pan-Americanism. 

The most disconcerting feature of the Report, however, 
is the recognition of the mounting influence of Soviet Russia 
in many Latin-American countries. In 1943, Stalin estab- 
lished exceptionally large embassy staffs in Cuba and Mexico, 
and these staffs serve as training schools for the diplomatic 
missions soon to be sent to other Latin-American countries. 
The authors note that the Soviet overtures have met a re- 
sponse “that in some of the countries was very friendly.” 

We earnestly commend this Report to leaders of Church 
and State, and to everyone interested in Latin-America. 








THE WOMEN OF WARSAW 


“HOLY FATHER, no one helps us!” From the hearts of 
Warsaw’s valiant women went up this cry to the Pope who, 
from the first day of the war, has shown his love and sym- 
pathy for Poland and the Polish people. 

“We Polish women fighting in Warsaw are inspired by 
deep patriotism and devotion to our country. .. . Warsaw 
is lying in ruins. . . . The Russian armies which have been 
standing for three weeks at the gates of Warsaw do not 
move a step forward. . . . The world ignores our fight. Only 
God is with us.” 

To this desperate plea, the Pope replied sadly. “We have 
been moved to the depth of Our heart,” he said, “by the 
recent appeal made to us by the women of Warsaw. We 
have never ceased to pray the Almighty that, in His mercy, 
He may shorten the number of these days of sorrow and 
that the hour of deliverance may come soon.” But the Pope 
is only one man, unarmed, in a world at war. 

The scandal of Warsaw moved the Manchester Guardian, 
England’s oldest and most respected Liberal newspaper, to 
draw attention to the fact that, prior to the rising of the 
people of Warsaw against the Germans, the Russians had 
been urging them to strike as the Red Armies drew near 
the city. But when the people of Warsaw rose to the chal- 
lenge, their only reward was a sneer from the London Daily 
Worker, reprinted in the Russian press: “Tales about battles 
in Warsaw are a bluff.” 

They were not a bluff to the airmen flying the 1,750- 
mile round trip from Italy to drop supplies to the citizen 
army. (Russia would not let them have the airfields for a 
shuttle service.) Of a hundred planes sent, twenty-one 
were shot down. One of the airmen described the scene of 
the Warsaw battle to a New York Herald Tribune reporter 
in Rome on August 19. Fifty miles away the blaze of the 
burning city could be seen; ten miles away the planes were 
flying through a cloud of pungent smoke. 

That cannot be shrugged off as bluff; so the Party Line 
has changed. Now the whole Warsaw rising is said to have 
been unwarranted, arranged without regard to Russian 
strategy and for purely political purposes by the Govern- 
ment-in-Exile. “Only stupid adventurers think success is 
possible by the insurrection of inadequately armed civilians 
in cities filled with German panzer troops, planes and guns,” 
said Pravda unctuously. 

Liberal opinion in England is becoming vocal about the 
question; but American Liberal opinion is silent. There seem 
to be two causes for this. One is the hypnosis by which the 
Communist Party has convinced too many people: 1) that 
the Left has monopoly of democratic theory and practice, 
and 2) that any criticism of Russia is sabotage of the war 
effort. The other cause for the Liberal silence appears to be 
a fear of aiding those who are opposed to international 
cooperation and are pointing to Russia’s record in non- 
cooperation. 

But this silence is the greatest harm we could offer to 
Russia and to the cause of international cooperation. Russia 
now brooks no criticism, even the mildest, even from its 
friends. Witness the fate of Mr. Willkie. It is no service to 
a great and powerful nation to encourage it to act like a 
spoiled child. Nor, we may add, to the world which must 
live with that nation. 

Above and beyond these considerations, the silence of 
Americans on Warsaw is a dark blot on our national con- 
science. We are dragging our finest traditions in the dust 
when we harden our hearts against the voices of the women 
of Warsaw. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


CHEKMOV AND KREMLIN 


NINA A. TOUMANOVA 


AMONG the Russian writers at the turn of the century, 
Anton Pavlovich Chekhov is the one whose fame has not 
been dimmed by the passing years; time has supplied the 
right perspective for his unique personality. 

On July 2, 1904, Chekhov was carried off by tuberculosis, 
soon after Japan had attacked Russia at Port Arthur. His 
death, felt as an irreparable loss by the whole nation, was 
overshadowed in importance only by the disastrous develop- 
ments of the Russo-Japanese War. Menacing shadows seemed 
to be falling over the whole land as a result of the inef- 
ficiency and inertia so aptly described in his works. Russia, 
however, though stunned and humiliated, soon recovered 
from the catastrophe in the Far East and, during the era 
of great expansion and prosperity which preceded World 
War I, Chekhov’s stories were widely read and his plays pro- 
duced because they contained a subtle understanding of 
the genus homo that appealed to the public. 

The Revolution and the years of hunger, misery and 
bloodshed did not detract from his tremendous popularity. 
Now, in the midst of a global war and events of universal 
significance, Moscow commemorates the fortieth anniversary 
of the death of her famous son, who foresaw the coming 
storms, felt the impending doom, and died with a firm be- 
lief that “mankind goes to the highest truths and to the 
highest happiness possible on earth.” 

Son of a grocer and grandson of a serf, he was born in 
Taganrog, on the Sea of Azov, and attended a Classical 
Gymnasium there. It was not in any school, however, but 
in his father’s store that he developed his amazing keenness 
of observation. He saw daily the explosive, southern crowd; 
he heard their gossip, their quarrels and their jests, all 
clothed in their incisive vocabulary. And the gifted boy, 
more interested in life than in books, soon learned how to 
bring out a salient trait in a witty phrase or tell no end 
of amusing stories of his own improvisation. 

In that same grocery store, which he remembered all his 
life “with horror,” he acquired his deep sympathy for man- 
kind, whose weaknesses and misfortunes filled him with 
pity. It seems that in the Russian soul not love but pity 
is the most powerful emotion. It permeates the whole litera- 
ture from the epics of the eleventh century to the works 
of Gogol and Dostoevsky. As a social trait it sprang from 
the unspeakable misery which Mnogostradal’naya Rus’ (the 
much suffering Russia) had known only too often in the 
thousand years of her turbulent history. A landlocked coun- 
try, without natural boundaries and protections, open to 
the enemy on all sides, Russia suffered endless wars and 
repeated invasions and, constantly menaced by fire and 
sword, lived for centuries the life of an armed camp rather 
than that of an organized state. 

This tragic destiny forged the national character of the 
Russians—the restlessness and passion for the abstract as 
an escape from harsh reality; the dream of a glorious fu- 
ture of man, born out of compassion for his present strug- 
gle; the readiness to fight for that dream and impose it upon 
others. Chekhov, always sensitive, caught in his masterfully 
written stories and plays these essentially Russian traits and 
showed that they were deeply rooted in the collective con- 
sciousness of the people. 
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The consummate skill with which he uses his native 
tongue, a source of endless enjoyment for the reader, may 
be traced to the first impressions of his childhood. The elder 
Chekhov, very religious, lived according to the Domostroy, 
or Rules set by the monk Sylvester in 1566. In the eve- 
ning, the family gathered together and read Chetyi Minei, 
a book on the lives of Saints. These readings, though not 
always welcome to the little boy, gave him from the start 
a large vocabulary of purest Russian. Thoroughly familiar 
with the exquisite old language, he was always delighted 
at the sound of a well made sentence, devoid of all flourishes. 
When talking to his over-sophisticated contemperaries, he 
emphasized the simplicity which in his mature years under- 
lay the ethereal lightness of his own style. As a boy he 
had seen around him in the steppe a simplicity which made 
an indelible impression upon his mind. It appealed to his 
innate sobriety, which shrank from the sensational and the 
exaggerated. His stories may be compared to masterful 
etchings from which all unnecessary details have been 
eliminated. 

In his early youth, Chekhov’s existence, reduced to a 
formula as simple as the steppe, was interrupted by a sad 
event—his father’s bankruptcy—which, later on, proved 
to be a blessing in disguise. Without it, in all probability, 
his very name would have remained unknown to Russian 
letters. 

In search of work, the elder Chekhov and his family 
moved to Moscow and settled there. This “very heart of 
Russia” was at that time an odd and straggling city. A 
curious blend of old and new, of splendor and squalor, it 
did not live up to the expectation of the young southerner, 
who felt pangs of a terrible disillusionment at first. Yet it 
was Moscow that made Chekhov. It was there that, encour- 
aged in his literary pursuits by his devoted friends, he ex- 
perienced the joy of recognition, met his future wife, and 
became a much acclaimed playwright of the Moscow Art 
Theatre. With the years it became his true home for which 
he longed most desperately when illness forced him to live 
in the Crimea and abroad. Anton Chekhov would be in- 
conceivable without Moscow. 

In the beginning, however, life showed a stern face to 
the gifted boy who climbed cheerfully the thorny path of 
his initiation. Through the bright flashes of wit, gayety 
and youthful exuberance, one can easily perceive a back- 
ground of dismal poverty. 

Young Anton attended the Medical School, a choice he 
never regretted, since his acquaintance with natural science 
helped him to avoid pitfalls of prejudice and superstition. 
It gave him, too, a profound insight into the frailty of 
human nature. To help, to relieve from discomfort and 
pain, became his purpose through life. The high requirements 
set for medical students did not prevent Chekhov from 
shouldering voluntarily the heavy burden of supporting his 
family and he turned to literature in his endeavor to earn 
money. 

The young Chekhov found his literary start in six years 
of wandering through small humorous magazines of deplor- 
ably bad taste. Constant demand for new stories did not 
give him leisure to consider the plausibility of his situations, 
and buffoonery became his literary manner for a while. Yet, 
even in nonsense writing, Chekhov showed greater talent 
than any of his contemporaries. When his ambition to write 
with greater care was finally realized, success came at once; 











it was bound to come, for whatever he handled, from the 
first stroke of his pen to the last, lived. 

Success brought money, friendship with many important 
men of his epoch, and venomous attacks from the Populists’ 
camp. Following Nihilism, a wholesale negation of all estab- 
lished authorities, a new movement materialized in the ’sev- 
enties, Populism, a sentimental idealization of the peasant, 
coupled with the fixed idea of “social guilt” towards the 
less fortunate brother. Chekhov, who had peasants’ blood 
in his veins, failed to see how their uncouthness and stu- 
pidity could fill anyone with enthusiasm. Endowed with 
unerring taste and good judgment, he refused to join the 
Populists; their philistinism was particularly repellent to 
his broad, scientifically trained mind. He was severely 
criticized for his “indifference to social questions.” The 
Populists, with undying hatred, stressed his lack of “civic 
consciousness” and refused to recognize any value in his 
work. 

In his attempt to free literature from the fetters of civic 
duties that turned all artistic activities into instruments of 
propaganda, Chekhov began to feel ill at ease with the radi- 
cal intelligentsia. Caught in the net of political and social 
tendencies, they were devoid of esthetic culture, which a 
decade later submerged Russian society under the grow- 
ing ascendency of Vladimir Soloviev and Nietzsche. 

Chekhov’s writings of that period reach their highest 
peak in magnitude and power. They reveal a penetrating 
knowledge of all phases of the national life. In a long and 
colorful procession, we meet women and children, physi- 
cians and teachers, monks, landowners, peasants—all of 
them endowed with their own characteristic traits, which 
give to his works a unique impression of truth. Some of 
his best stories are keyed to the ideas of Holy Russia, pro- 
pounded by the Slavophiles who had no use for the “decay- 
ing west” and believed that the Russian people, true “Bear- 
ers of God,” had a great mission to fulfil among other na- 
tions. And Chekhov acknowledges that without the Chris- 
tian faith, which is the law of supreme morality, there is 
no way for the ethical understanding of life. 

A precursor of the esthetic revival, Anton Pavlovich 
did not initiate any literary movement during this era of 
utilitarian thought. Here and there one begins to notice an 
undertone of frustration in his writings. With his usual 
clarity he brings out the hopeless solitude of the human 
soul, its gradual disappointment in life which ends “not with 
an apotheosis, but death.” His thoughts were dwelling con- 
stantly on death. He was an able physician and had no more 
illusions concerning his health, which had been undermined 
by excessive work and by the harsh climate of Moscow. In 
the strange drowsiness that kept him under its spell for 
months at a time, one feels the nascence of that twilight 
mood which became Chekhov’s favorite setting for his for- 
lorn heroes, afflicted with a hopeless paralysis of the soul. 
This Chekhovian mood, dim and elusive, impossible to imi- 
tate, found a perfect expression in plays that are now con- 
sidered landmarks in the history of the theatre. 

In the dramatic revival of the latter part of the nine- 
teen century, Chekhov’s name is written in capital letters 
along with those of Gerhardt Hauptmann, Ibsen and, in 
particular, that of Maeterlinck, who was the first to create 
P ame faible, the soul of the dying era, too weary for ex- 
ternal actions. Chekhov’s plays, too, are essentially static. 
Their center of gravity lies not in plot, but in emotional 
nuances, which convey the psychological realism so difficult 
to attain on the stage. They are dramas of misty haze and 
of low horizons where the unity of mood has replaced the 
unity of action. Unlike Maeterlinck’s, they are not saturated 








with terror, but with sadness mingled with hope for a bet- 
ter future. Misunderstood at the beginning, they produced 
an irresistible effect in the masterful performances of the 
Moscow Art Theatre under the direction of Constantine 
Stanislavsky. He knew how to communicate to the audience 
the “timeless truth” of Chekhov’s plays—in other words, 
the profound understanding of human nature which is 
timeless in its essence. 

To us today the chief interest of these dramas of yester- 
day lies in the symbols he wove into their outwardly realis- 
tic structure in order to express his innermost thoughts. 
Chekhov, who died thirteen years before the Revolution, is 
startling in his prognosis of the coming storms and dawn- 
ing new age that would destroy the old world. “The people 
are marching on us all. A powerful, health-giving storm is 
gathering; it is drawing near; soon it will be upon us... ” 
In his notebook he wrote: “Something is boiling around us 

. there is life of which we know nothing. . . . Great 
events will take us unaware like sleeping fairies.” 

His favorite theme, which he handles with particular 
mastery, is the disintegration of Old Russia, the rise of new 
people, efficient and hard who, unlike their neurotic pre- 
decessors, seem to draw their strength from the very earth, 
from its great forests, endless fields and infinite horizons. 
In their heavy steps one can hear the approach of menacing 
reality. The “new owners” destroyed the Cherry Orchard; 
they laid the ax to its beautiful trees. What of it? “All 
Russia is our garden! We will plant a new garden finer than 
this.” 

Chekhov’s gentle heroes, unable to fight, accept the in- 
evitable. Nothing is left them, but a hope that “life would 
become unspeakably beautiful.” “The present is beastly,” 
but there is a glorious future in store for the coming gen- 
erations; it is bound to arrive, for “mankind goes to the 
highest truths and the highest happiness possible on earth.” 
They know that the autumnal twilight is over, the night- 
marish winter is finished. Firmly, like the Slavophiles of 
yore, they believe in a new dawn that would foster the 
brotherhood of man under the leadership of a new and en- 
lightened Russia. 

It may be that the realization of their hopes is at hand. 
Behind the still closely guarded walls of the Kremlin, one 
can sense tremendous economic, social and political changes. 
The Comintern, that symbol of international class solid- 
arity, is replaced by a strong national feeling. A measure of 
religious freedom has been restored. Christomol, a Christian 
Youth Movement, is just as legal now as the Young Com- 
munists’ League. Russia has suffered staggering losses and 
fought and bled with courage; she now needs rest and 
security, and firm union with the Allies, with whom she 
has, at least, expressed her willingness to assume common 
tasks for the postwar reconstruction of the world. 

It seems to be particularly significant that Chekhov’s 
most symbolical plays, The Three Sisters and The Cherry 
Orchard, have been recently presented in America and met 
with great success. In a vast confusion of conflicting 
thoughts and ideas, after an ordeal hitherto unknown, hu- 
manity at the crossroads gazes towards the tantalizing Mos- 
cow that haunted the imagination of the Three Sisters. 
There, on the sixtieth parallel, in the “very heart of Rus- 
sia,” out of chaos and fermentation a new era seems in 
process of being born. Mnogostradal’naya Rus’ has shaken 
off the yoke of invasion, and is once more conscious of her 
national might and glory. She is proud of her past and looks 
with confidence into her future. And Chekhov’s timeless 
heroes whisper reassuringly: “There is light in the distance 
. there is Freedom!” 
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BOOKS 


EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE 


No MEAN Crrty. By Simeon Strunsky. E. P. Dutton 

and Co. $3 
BUSES on Fifth Avenue and the Drive have spread on 
their green flanks the boastful imperative “See New York, 
the Wonder City.” All the rest of the country, save New 
Yorkers (and even some recreant natives) go about repeat- 
ing the old charges that “New York is not a friendly city; 
it’s not even an American city; nobody ever eats at home 
in New York; the subways and ‘Ls’ are horrible”; etc., etc. 
Mr. Strunsky takes up, in a labor of love, the task of con- 
firming the boast that New York is wonderful, and of re- 
futing the hackneyed charges. 

Let it be said at once that he does a cheer-evoking job. 
Even for one who has not the city’s gasoline-laden air puls- 
ing from birth through his veins, the city seems to glow 
with a new light after putting down Mr. Strunsky’s book. 
True, many of the faces will look just as foreign as ever, 
the elbow jammed into your subway-borne back will be just 
as hard and rude as ever but, somehow, you will feel (oh, 
would that the feeling might last!) that we New Yorkers by 
birth or adoption ought to be proud of it all. 

And actually, we ought. For whatever else we may say 
or think about the metropolis, it is a unique city, and its 
uniqueness could have rooted and flourished only in the 
United States. This, I think, the author brings out on every 
page. He is passionately in love with his city; he is deeply— 
and not in screaming-eagle wise—American, and his thesis 
throughout these witty, humane, wise and tolerant pages is 
that New York is as American as cokes. 

Read his entrancing chapter on the Italians in the City, and 
the Italian invasion of the big-leagues; read the section on 
the foreign-language papers. These and all the other chapters, 
if they do not prove pretty well that New York is American 
(and I think they do), certainly prove one thing—that Mr. 
Strunsky, whatever be the racial strains that mingle in his 
blood, is an American and a product of New York the like 
of which, if we had more, would bolster his thesis enor- 
mously. 

“But stay!” Mr. Strunsky would protest. “You have more. 
Most New Yorkers, though they do not write the Topics 
of the Times in the paper that prints ‘all the news that’s fit 
to print,’ are just like me. They have the same wide and 
tolerant view of Jews and Catholics, of Negroes and friend- 
liness. They love home life and fresh air, distrust the cock- 
tail hour, and so on. We products of New York are all cut 
from much the same cloth.” 

And there Mr. Strunsky would, of course, have me. But 
what I want to get at is that the author’s love for the city 
and his own urbane spirit does lead him to over-simplify 
at times. The chapter on how Communism took root here 
mainly through the grafting-on of English liberal thought 
is original and novel, but it does not fully explain the hold 
that the Third International had on certain racial strains for 
such a long time. There are other over-simplifications, too, 
but they do not by any means outweigh the merits of a 
grand book on the great city. 

As you will have noticed, this is by no means a simple 
guide book. It is full of the spirit and meaning of the city. 
It traces such things as how the waves of immigration have 
spread out in the city and the boroughs; it discusses the at- 
titude of the Germans and Italians toward prohibition; it 
touches on the position of the Catholic Church as a cultural 
force; it treats of Mamie O’Rourke dancing on the side- 
walk and the millions sweltering on Coney’s beach. It ranges 
from Fifth Avenue (did you know that that is one of the 
city’s “blighted” areas?) to the Bowery with equal deftness. 

It is the next best thing to a visit. No, it is better, for 
visitors generally see Grant’s Tomb, Radio City and a night 
club. This book lets you see the city, the people who make 
it. You will put the book down with the realization that if 
we were all as friendly as Mr. Strunsky, the biggest city 
in the world would be the biggest-hearted. Maybe it is, after 
all, if we were big-hearted enough to see it. 


Harotp C. GARDINER 














ANGLO-AMERICAN SLANT 


Betnc Mer Tocetuer. By Vaughan Wilkins. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.75 
THIS STORY aims at fostering good will between Amer- 
icans and English. It is laid in the time of Napoleon, and 
in that period of danger for England the author finds many 
parallels for England’s struggle against Hitler. These paral- 
lels are not noted of course in the story, but in both instances 
England stands for dogged perseverance and for a com- 
forting sense of security. The title carries the underlying 
idea, since it is a quotation from the Atlantic Charter where 
it is said that Roosevelt and Churchill, being met together, 
are making known their common principles of policy. 

Starting in Virginia toward the close of the Revolution, 
the tale soon passes over to France, later to England, and 
finally to St. Helena at the time when Napoleon was im- 
prisoned there. Unrelenting hatred of England is an ob- 
session with Mrs. Purvis, grandmother of the main character, 
Anthony Purvis, and this hatred she tries to instil into 
Anthony and to make fruitful by using him to help the 
French in their war with England. Her money enables 
Robert Fulton, the American inventor, to perfect an under- 
water craft that is to blow up the British Navy and, ac- 
companied by Anthony, he would have sunk a large warship 
had not Anthony’s English friends betrayed him. At the 
climax another submarine scheme, financed by Mrs. Purvis 
and managed by Anthony, undertakes to rescue Napoleon 
from St. Helena, but it is frustrated partly by the influence 
of one of these same friends, but chiefly by Anthony’s becom- 
ing disgusted at Napoleon’s pettiness and cruelty. 

There is plenty of exciting action, relieved by romance 
but also marred in places by frivolous or cynical lust. 
Marriage fares badly; to save the family honor Mrs. Purvis 
gets a girl to go through the marriage ceremony with her 
son several hours after his death, and an Englishman of 
liberal views makes up his own marriage rite and carries it 
through in private, while Anthony slips out of his bond with 
an adventuress because the French ceremony was not held 
to be binding in England. To furnish parallels for the modern 
scene, Germans are represented by the ruthless faculty of a 
school attended by Anthony for some years, where the chief 
sufferer is a Jew of exceptional talents. Suspense is used 
lavishly, and sometimes irritatingly, and grammatical con- 
struction is often abandoned, verbs being left without subjects 
or clauses left hanging unsupported. On the whole the story 
is intensely interesting with a swift rush of movement and 
an abundance of unsual characters. 

Witiiam A. Down 


MAN: APE AND/OR ANGEL? 


Tue Bone AND THE Star. By Dorothy Donnelly. Sheed 

and Ward. $2.25 
UNDER the subtitle “Two Perspectives on the Scene of 
Time,” we are here presented with two syntheses of our 
knowledge of man, “one according to a materialistic point 
of view, and the other according to the Christian point of 
view.” The content of these two syntheses is succinctly stated 
in two paragraphs of the brief preface, wherein we are 
warned that the book “makes no pretense of being a technical 
or professional explanation.” 

The first of the two perspectives is that of a thoughtful 
modern man who attempts to explain everything in terms of 
emergent evolution without reference to the existence of 
God. Looking “horizontally across all space and vertically 
down through time,” we see in this perspective “a three- 
dimensional panorama in motion, a vast enclosing funnel, and 
enclosed in it all things from the beginning until now, endless 
variety in order.” Part One, “The Cone,” traces for us “in 
the rhythmic rising and falling curves of a tremendous 
spiral,” the ordered development of the inorganic and organic 
world, including man and his psychic life. In less than 
eighty pages, the author presents a clear and beautifully- 
written synthesis of the world view which finds favor with 
many modern thinkers and is more or less uncritically ac- 
cepted by the students in secular universities. } 
Copious references are made to standard works on biology 
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In the Church today, the functions of the lower orders are 
exercised in the priesthood. Hence, with regard to the duties 
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such as that of Thomson and Geddes, and to authorities in 
psychology and anthropology like McDougall, Jung, Freud, 
Frazer and Lévy-Bruhl. Yet there is no overemphasis on the 
trappings of scholarship, nor any mere compilation of un- 
digested material. The author’s thoughtful modern man is 
a real thinker who supplements the explanations of these 
authorities by strikingly original conjectures and conclusions 
of his own. 

The perspective presented in Part Two is appropriately 
symbolized by “the circle whose beginning and end are one.” 
Realizing that the materialistic explanation, for all its 
attractiveness, fails to explain his own desire to explain 
the world and himself, the thoughtful modern man re- 
considers the data already examined and constructs an alter- 
native explanation on the opposite assumption: that God 
exists, and that “the story begun in the first chapters of 
Genesis and completed in the Gospel” is not myth but history. 
The explanation so constructed is simply prosposed as an 
alternative. In keeping with the last statement on the inside 
flap of the book’s jacket, the author scrupulously refrains 
from making a comparative estimate of its merits: “Which 
one is the more satisfying is left to the judgment of the 
reader.” 

Whether it be regarded as more satisfying or not, this 
second explanation will surely be recognized as an original 
contribution to Christian thought. That some sort of evolu- 
tionary theory is compatible with belief in the dogma of 
creation, intelligent Christians have seen more or less clearly 
since the time of Saint Augustine. In recent times, Catholic 
scholars have taken pains to point out how the numerous 
facts unearthed by archeologists and anthropologists are in 
no way opposed to the truth of the Biblical narrative. 

But’I do not know of any writer, lay or professional, who 
has thought of attempting what is actually accomplished in 
the second part of this book: a detailed correlation of what 
is known (and even of what is plausibly conjectured) about 
primitive man and the primitive mind with the information 
contained in the first ten chapters of Genesis. The result 
is not simply a removing of apparent contradictions, but a 
positive synthesis so carefully and skilfully integrated as to 
compel admiration even from those who find it wholly or 
partially unacceptable. 

Fuller comment on the contents would lessen the element 
of surprise which makes the book interesting from start to 
finish. Its style is simple and clear, free from unnecessary 
technical terms, and yet of such high quality as to delight 
lovers of literature. Brief quotations from the poets are 
interspersed throughout, as an apt substitute for the usual 
prosaic headings of chapters and subdivisions. 

Joun WetimutT#H, S. J. 


YANKEE STRANGER. By Elswyth Thane. Duell, Sloan 

and Pearce. $2.50 
A LITTLE more than just another Blue-and-Grey romance 
is Elswyth Thane’s new novel of the Civil War, Yankee 
Stranger. Opening in Williamsburg towards the end of the 
year 1860, when Abraham Lincoln was running for Presi- 
dent and secessionist feeling made Yankees unwelcome in 
many Virginia homes, the book nevertheless has a surpris- 
ingly contemporary atmosphere. The conversation is spon- 
taneous—the characters think as they talk—and the real 
heroine is not the lovely red-head who falls in love with the 
stranger from Virginia, but a very observant old lady with 
a mind and will of her own. One who missed an earlier book 
about the same families, Dawn’s Early Light, resolves to get 
hold of it in order to enjoy this charming person, Gran, 
when she was a mature sixteen instead of a young ninety- 
five. 

What little plot there is follows conventional “war- 
between-the-States” lines, and is slightly impeded by a long 
chronology of four years’ battles; but it brings war closer 
than it has come to many American women in 1944, with its 
pathetic tale of the home nursing of wounded soldiers in 
blockaded Richmond. 

A simple story about gentle folk who meet life with hon- 
esty and courage, it leaves the reader with a pleasant feeling 
of having lived for a while with a very lovely family. Socio- 
logically-minded writers, who shake their heads over today’s 
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problem-children and problem-parents, might well seek in 
Miss Thane’s households of Spragues and Days a sample of 
the spirit of affection and respect that ought to pervade the 
relationship of parents and children, family and servants, 
hosts and guests. They will find something that used to be 
characteristically American, and perhaps still is—a happy 
home life vivified by Christian charity. 
Marjorie Hoiiican 


Tue Nazis Go UNpercrounp. By Curt Riess. Double- 

day, Doran and Co. $2.50 
THIS IS possibly the most discouraging book about the 
war that this reviewer has read. Although Curt Riess does 
not hate the Germans with the fanaticism displayed by Ben 
Hecht in the latter’s Guide for the Bedeviled, this volume 
by Riess reveals a thorough detestation for everything Ger- 
man. 

Although the author visualizes a military victory by 
the Allies, his book practically states that such a victory 
will be meaningless, since the Nazi party leaders have ar- 
ranged “to go underground” and prepare for Germany’s 
next effort to win a World War. The author believes that 
many Nazis not prominent in the party are being placed in 
the ranks of the police forces, the fire departments, the main- 
tenance and engineering divisions of the public utilities, etc. 
He further believes that when the Allies take over Germany, 
they will be very willing to have these men aid in the pres- 
ervation of order. In that way the influence of the Nazi 
party will be fundamentally preserved; the old and well 
known leaders will disappear, but “no matter what happens 
to Germany, the party must go on.” In another generation, 
the stage will be set for the Third World War, which Ger- 
many and the Nazis will win. 

The author names the individuals and organizations he 
fears may accomplish this negation of the military victory. 
Many are, of course, in Germany; some are in Argentina. 
Many Americans and various American organizations are 
named as having been indifferent to or well disposed toward 
Nazism in the past. Many of the charges against Americans 
and American organizations seem rather frenzied, and cer- 
tainly lack any serious documentary proof. The author prac- 
tically assumes that anyone who dislikes Russia or Com- 
munism, for example, is a menace to the United States. A 
more constructive note is struck by the statements: 


The only way the coming Nazi underground can be 
crushed before it is strong enough to rear its head is to 
introduce a new order in Germany—and outside of 
Germany. The Nazis came to power, not because some- 
thing was wrong with Germany, but because something 
was wrong with the world. . . . Mr. Churchill is still of 
the opinion that the British Empire should be preserved 
precisely as it was when he was born. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of influential Americans still believe that 
the United States should be run according to the prin- 
ciples aiid by methods which were effective and fair a 
generation or two ago. 
What the new order should be, the author does not explain. 


The book seems to emphasize the futility of war as a perma- 
nent solution of any serious problems. PAUL KINIERY 
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THEATRE 


LAST STOP. The most distinguished name in the cast of 
Last Stop, written by Irving Kay Davis and produced at 
the Barrymore Theatre by Victor Hugo-Vidal, is that of 
Minnie Dupree. Miss Dupree is a fine actress who has 
been away from our stage too long. We need her, and others 
like her, to help keep up New York’s fine theatrical reputa- 
tion. So it is hard to forgive any producer for injecting a 
subtle and finished player like Miss Dupree into the meaning- 
less hodgepodge of this latest theatrical still-birth. 

The play concerns—if you are interested, which you will 
not be if you are in the Barrymore these nights—some go- 
ings-on in an Old Ladies’ Home. The type of rich woman 
who considers herself executive, and who wants to rule 
every board she is on, is introduced. An old murder mystery 
is also supplied for good measure. 

As further complication, the rich woman who rules the 
Home desires to move it. Its residents rise and foil this 
project. Incidentally they solve the murder mystery. That’s 
your plot, but it is so involved in meaningless words and 
equally meaningless action that even artists like Minnie 
Dupree, Daisy Belmore, Seth Arnold, Enid Markey and Eda 
Heinmann go down before the impossible task of making 
it live. I must merely record it as another play of the type 
no company could save, and let the matter drop. 


ANNA LUCASTA. A second play, written by Philip 
Yordan and produced by John Wildberg at the Mansfield 
Theatre, is at least beautifully acted by its Negro cast. 
Indeed, the performance of the leading role by Hilda Simms, 
a young actress new to most of us, sets something of a 
record. There is drama in the play, too, and there are touches 
of humor and pathos. But there are not enough of any or all 
of these essential ingredients to earn the play a long stay 
in New York. It is said that the play was originally written 
for white players and that the change was made to colored 
actors at the latter’s request. In any case, its theme is 
thoroughly repellent. 

It shows us the experience of a Negro girl prostitute, 
driven from her home by her father, and sunk in the degrada- 
tion of a Brooklyn waterfront dive. There she meets and 
marries a “good man.” She is later recognized and exposed 
as what she has been, and is driven back again to the dives, 
where she languishes till her husband rescues her. 

Frederic O’Neal helps Hilda Simms to give the play life, 
as indeed each member of the company does; but the theme 
is too sordid and the characters too repellent to appeal to 
many audiences. The work of the company, however, will be 
remembered. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


PHENOMENA issuing from soldiers’ mail provoked news- 
paper comment. . . . Military authorities used the name 
“Private John K. Doe” on sample sheets they disseminated 
some time ago to show how mail to service men should be 
addressed. Not a few warm-hearted people got the idea from 
the sample sheets that Doe was a lonely soldier asking for 
letters, and as a result quite a volume of mail addressed to 
“Private John K. Doe, APO 000” has been received at cer- 
tain embarkation points. . .. The younger element showed a 
certain vagueness with regard to postal terminology. . . . 
In Indianapolis a five-year-old son wrote to his mother in- 
forming her that a neighbor’s dog “has three boy puppies 
and one V-mail.”. . . Letters from draft boards to battle- 
scarred American soldiers in Europe advising them they will 
not be called to military service continued crossing the 
oceans. Latest to receive one was a veteran in Italy. . . . Phe- 
nomena from other types of mail were also observed. . . . 
While consulting her lawyer about having her husband ar- 
rested, a Texas woman showed the lawyer a box full of her 
hair which she said her husband had pulled out of her head. 
A short time later, just as the lawyer had his case against 
the husband ready, the wife telephoned him, said: “Drop the 
case. My husband’s check has just come in the mail.”. . . In 
Nashville, Tenn., a letter-carrier delivered a letter at city 
jail addressed to a man who was not there. Two hours later 
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FILMS 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. In case there is a theatre- 


goer left who has not seen this hilarious comedy, the tale 
of bizarre doings in Brooklyn may need retelling. The film, 
with the injection of a few outdoor scenes, follows the pat- 
tern of its predecessor and takes place in the pleasantly 
ancient home of two kindly spinsters, more than a little 
touched in the head, who feel it their mission to free home- 
less, old men from a life of lonely solitude. How they do 
this by offering their guests elderberry wine, laden with 
arsenic, and give their victims a would-be Christian burial 
in the cellar; how a very off-balance nephew who thinks 
he is Teddy Roosevelt helps with what he considers the 
Panama Canal project; how another maniacal nephew with 
a world-wide criminal record barges into the happy Brook- 
lyn Heights madhouse, and how last but not least a dramatic 
critic who—until the final scene—considers himself a mem- 
ber of this wacky family, stumbles into the screwy web of 
murder, is told most amusingly. Incongruous as that may 
seem, there is never a touch of morbidness or unpleasant- 
ness in this tale of crime. Cary Grant has the role of the 
writer and plays it with a very broad humor. A little less 
burlesque would have added to the flavor of the whole. 
Josephine Hull, Jean Adair and John Alexander from the 
original cast give charming performances. Raymond Massey 
and Peter Lorre are the villains of the piece, and Frank 
Capra has directed the merry nonsense with his usual skill. 
The picture seems over-long; however, this madcap record 
of murder is recommended to adult cinemagoers as topnotch 
fantastic farce. (Warner Bros.) 


MADAMOISELLE FIFI. More than a little similarity be- 
tween French collaborationists and patriots during the 
Franco-Prussian War and their duplicates in the current 
conflict is evident in this story of 1870. Simone Simon and 
John Emery have the leading roles—she is the unimpressive 
little laundress who shows up her aristocratic betters with 
their sniveling attitude toward the conquerer; he is a lib- 
eral who refuses, under her influence, to bow to the enemy. 
It all adds up to a slow-moving, at times depressing, portrait 
of what transpired in the little village of Claireville under 
German occupation. Mature audience may be mildly in- 
terested. (R.K.O.-Radio) 


RAINBOW ISLAND. This is dull slapstick (featuring 
Dorothy Lamour—in the usual sarong) about three sailors 
who land on a Pacific isle after their ship is torpedoed. A 
redeeming feature is the lovely technicolor background ; but an 
over-torrid dance and suggestive sequences demand that this 
be rated objectionable. (Paramount) Mary SHERIDAN 


a policeman brought the man to the jail. . . . A small-scale 
stamp orgy startled parts of the Middle West. . .. A Nebras- 
ka father and mother received a letter of ordinary weight, 
the envelope of which was plastered with forty-five cents’ 
worth of stamps—seven threes, ten twos, and four ones. 
Their eight-year-old daughter at a camp had more stamps 
than she needed and she had put all of the surplus on the 
envelope. 


Prayers are, in a very true sense, mail—celestial mail. . . . 
Relatives and friends in purgatory receive help through the 
letters of their folks on earth. ... Many a poor, lonely, sort of 
“Private John K. Doe” soul in purgatory, who had nobody 
left on earth, gets aid from those below—from the Catholics 
who, after praying for their loved ones, drop a little extra 
one for the most forgotten soul in purgatory—for old “John 
K. Doe.”. . . What a spectacle that must be—delivery of the 


mail in purgatory. . . . The souls crying out: “Is there any 
mail for me.”. . . The souls with relatives below. . . . And 
the old John K. Does. . . . If we could only realize how many 


dear ones wend upward to Heaven because of the letters we 
send, the space between the earth and Heaven would be liter- 
ally filled with mail. . . . Few dear ones would stay long in 
purgatory. ... And few “John Does.” 

Joun A. Toomey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


Epritor: Although I am inclined to agree with the conclu- 
sion of Allan P. Farrell’s article on military training 
(America, September 9)—that pending legislation on such 
a program is ill advised in itself, and at any rate should 
not be pressed until after the war—I feel that the charge of 
“undemocratic” as applied to such a scheme cannot be com- 
pletely established. Switzerland, which is certainly as demo- 
cratic as the United States, has long required military train- 
ing of her citizens, with no notably dire results. 

Others of Fr. Farrell’s arguments carry weight but, de- 
spite them, if Sidney Shalett’s analysis (New York Times’ 
editorial section, September 10) is correct, Congress may 
be expected to act soon after election—and with little op- 
position. If this be true, we might again turn to the Swiss 
experience for a feasible and less onerous plan of training 
than those at present under consideration. In rough out- 
line—the Swiss recruit, after an intensive two or three 
months training period, undergone at the age of twenty, is 
recalled annually during the next ten or twelve years for 
two weeks to refurbish his knowledge. The interest of Swiss 
youth in marksmanship and gymnastics meanwhile sustains 
two of the basic needs of his soldiering career. 

The Swiss system has been suggested before as having 
possibilities for the American scene, and has met with cer- 
tain obvious criticisms. But such criticisms at best argue 
against its adoption as it stands, rather than against its 
adaptation to America’s peculiar needs. What the Swiss can 
do in two months, Americans could certainly do in six: 
provide basic physical fitness, basic military skills and 
thorough acquaintance with the discipline and routine of 
military life, and thus minimize the period necessary for 
immediate pre-combat training. This, it appears to me, is 
the real point of any program of compulsory peacetime 
military training. To expect the reserve to march at the 
first roar of the, cannon (incidentally the Swiss do expect 
this) is, for the United States, unnecessary and, for the 
ever-changing pattern of warfare, virtually impossible. 

Georgetown University, 


Washington, D. C. JosepH C. McKenna, S.J. 


BOOKS THAT STAND OUT 


EpiTor: With reference to your article called One Hundred 
Books upon the list which I edited, and not drew up, for 
Life Magazine. li you had considered the dictionary meaning 
of “outstanding” you might have saved for a better occasion 
your criticism of the “liberal” mind in action. “Outstanding,” 
whether applied to events or books, does not mean “best,” 
or “most important,” or “most liked” by the author of a 
list. It means that which stands out as having caught the 
attention of the times. My own list of “best” books would 
have been very different, thought most of them would be 
found among the present hundred. But whether or not 
Tobacco Road (which—incidentally, I mean the book not the 
play—I do not regard as pornographic) appeared on my 
list of “best,” I should certainly not omit it from a record 
of “outstanding” publications of the quarter-century. 
Clinton, Conn. Henry Serer Cansy 


THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY 


Eprtor: The interesting letter of Rev. John L. Uhl, S.J., 
appearing in your issue of September 9, gives kindly 
criticism of the Catholic Directory because in this big vol- 
ume he cannot immediately locate information desired. 
Possibly this is true, because the information contained in 
this “Book of the Year” is all-inclusive and, when it is 
appreciated that the text consists of 1,559 pages of closely 
typed matter in duplicate columns, it is to be expected that 
one looking for information will first consult the Alphabetical 
Index, which is condensed into the space of one and one- 
half pages for quick reference, but properly covers the 
contents of the entire book. Surely one is confused should 


he delve through more than 1,500 pages in quest of some 
specific information without first consulting the Index. 

In addition, there has also been printed in the fore part of 
each book a section entitled “Hints and Helps for Those 
Who Use the Catholic Directory” and, on the front cover 
of each book, attention is called to these explanatory notes. 
Father Uhl passes over this section by saying that they “can 
only hint and help if you read them and take the time to 
study the sectional composition of the book. I wonder if the 
publishers actually think that very many people have read 
the hints, or even know that they are there. Anyway, modern 
reference books should not require such a study outline for 
casual references.” This is quite like a man who purchases 
a billiard table so that he may enjoy that game, but refuses 
to familiarize himself with the rules and regulations, hints 
and helps, and other fine points governing that game. 

It must be acknowledged that the Catholic Directory as 
published in this country contains data equal to the combined 
Catholic Directories published in all other parts of the 
world; and rightly so because the Catholic clergy of the . 
U.S.A. expect and support the publication of a volume which 
fully answers their every requirement. 

Had Father Uhl referred to the Index, he would not have 
made the statement that there is no list of Bishops and 
Archbishops contained in the book, because they appear in 
their proper place, which is immediately preceding the Alpha- 
betical List of Priests, and listed alphabetically and again 
repeated according to Seniority. Also, Father Uhl could 
have found each and every Cardinal, Archbishop, Bishop, 
and Abbot listed in his proper place in the Alphabetical 
List of Priests in the U.S.A. because, after all, the Hierarchy 
are priests. This has been so arranged for quick reference, 
and proves helpful to those who, like Father Uhl, wish 
immediately to identify a member of the American Hierarchy. 

Father Uhl also suggests that the information he most 
often requires appear on the opening pages even preceding 
the Title Page, but were this plan followed in an endeavor 
to please all, I fear that the Title Page would eventually 
become the “page that wasn’t there.” 

No, I cannot agree with Father Uhl that our Catholic 
Directory is open to severe criticism, because the book as 
presented is properly regarded as the statistical history of 
the Catholic Church in the United States, and so recognized 
by the U. S. Government and by the Federal, State and 
Municipal Courts of the entire United States. 

Perfection is not attained in this world, but suffice it to 
say that the present issue of the Official Catholic Directory 
is a notable contribution to the Catholic Church of the U.S.A. 
and, with pardonable pride, I make claim that the current 
issue represents an outstanding editorial achievement. 

Louis Kenepy, Litt.D., Editor, 

New York, N. Y. The Official Catholic Directory 


DEAR ME: 


Epitor: I want to congratulate Pvt. Joe Dever on the finest 
piece of writing that has ever appeared on pages 476 and 477 
of the August 12, 1944, edition of AMERICA. 

At the same time, I would like to point out certain 
technical discrepancies which appeared in his sketch. While 
splashing about in his inartistic word-bath called The Saga 
of Sunny Jim, Pvt. Dever refers to Earl Combs, the former 
Yankee outfielder, as “Earl Coombs.” Now “Combs” is 
pronounced “Coombs,” but it is spelled “Combs.” 

Also, Pvt. Dever refers to Dixie Walker as a right- 
hand batter, yet any contemporary writer with half a base- 
ball brain would know that Dixie wields the willow from 
the southern side of the plate. 

However, I mean only to be constructively critical of 
Pvt. Dever. Having known him intimately for the past 
twenty-five years, I herewith would like to say something 
about him. He would be an abler, more convincing writer 
of American prose if he would pay less attention to the 
way a Mexican girl can wear a rose in her hair, and more 
attention to the craftsmanlike details of his work. 

Somewhere on Duty Pvt. Joe Dever 
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THE WORD 


BY COMBINING three recent gospels we may get a basic 
pattern of Christian living. 

Three weeks ago Our Lord commanded us: “Seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice” (Matt. 6:33). Last week 
He read us a lesson on the meaning and necessity of Chris- 
tian humility: “Everyone that exalteth himself shall be hum- 
bled and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted” ( Luke 14: 
11). In the Gospel of the seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost, 
He adds the third element: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul and with 
thy whole mind.” There we have the three basic virtues: 
humility, justice and love. 

A logician might prefer to put them all in a definition: the 
Christian life is a life of justice, based on humility, motivated, 
permeated, shot through and through with love. 

The fruit of such living, even for the individual, is peace, 
as we are reminded every time we see the coat of arms of 
the present Holy Father: “The fruit of justice is peace.” 
For the community and for the world, the fruit of such living 
is the Kingdom of Christ, a “kingdom of love, justice and 
peace,” as the Preface in the Mass of Christ the King 
describes it. 

Justice, of course, is never too popular a virtue. It has 
nothing glamorous about it. It is hard. It means doing what 
we are bound to do, and we can hardly expect to be patted 
on the back for doing only what we should. Many a man 
would much rather give ten thousand dollars in a splendid 
generous gesture to charity than pay the same money in 
wages to underpaid workingmen. The world and the man’s 
own ego applaud the first gesture. The second would be taken 
for granted. We had a movie recently glamorizing a man who 
in the First World War left a wife and five or six very young 
children to volunteer his services in the Army. Many a man 
could have taken his place in the Army. No one could take his 
place as father. The country was not at the time being combed 
for all its available manpower. His duty was at home, but 
Hollywood would never have made a picture of his life if he 
had stayed at home. The things that give us the thrill of 
doing what only our generosity calls upon us to do are usually 
more attractive (and more appreciated?) than the doing of 
duty. Yet justice comes first. And justice is a pretty inclusive 
virtue. It means giving to God all that belongs to God, and 
to every man his due. 

All that belongs to God and to every man his due. That is 
why humility must be at the basis of justice. Only the humble 
man will acknowledge all that he owes to God and to his 
fellow man. He knows that all he has belongs to God and 
must be used primarily in the service of God. Time is God's, 
and health and wealth, and family and friends. Humility is 
the acknowledgement of this debt. Justice is the payment. Hu- 
mility towards min means acknowledging the manhood in 
every man, respecting that manhood and all the rights implied 
in it. Humility means a realization of what we owe to fellow 
men. Hundreds and millions of men must work that we may 
eat and drink and sleep, be clothed and housed, travel, work, 
enjoy ourselves, even pray. Humility acknowledges that debt. 

But justice can be a cold, harsh thing. It needs a soul, and 
that soul is love. A woman may cook and wash and clean 
faithfully and justly for a week’s wage. Let her do these 
things for a family she loves, and there is a new element in 
her work, warm and joyful. The human heart naturally goes 
out to what is good and beautiful, especially the good and 
beautiful in persons. In God is all goodness and beauty. The 
mind sees that beauty. The heart warms to it. The will 
reaches out to it. Justice becomes a thing of love because the 
returning of all I have to God makes a union of all the good 
in me with the Infinite Good that is God. I pray, I work, I 
obey, not because I must, but because I love. 

Knowing the beauty that is God and loving it, I see that 
beauty, that goodness reflected however dimly in human 
beings, and in them I love the goodness of God. Love of 
God and love of man become one, because in man I love the 
image of God. 

In one of the prayers of the Mass, we refer to ourselves 
as nos servi tui sed et plebs tua sancta, (“we who are both 
Thy slaves and Thy holy people.”) We are in all humility 
and justice slaves. Through love we become members of His 
own family. Joun P. Deraney. 
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The dramatic account of three men - 
adrift in the stormy Atlantic... 


1. SURVIVOR 


By Lt. PAUL MADDEN 
AS TOLD TO PETE MARTIN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





Here is the simple, heartfelt account of eleven days on a life raft. 
Hopelessly adrift on a small rubber raft, battling against the on- 
slaught of waves and sharks and the incessant pangs of hunger and 
thirst, three men passed the unendingly slow hours waiting, hoping 
against hope for a rescue. The author alone escaped death. Here is 
his story and a statement of his definite conviction that his rescue 


and recovery were a miracle. 





2. GLOWING LILY 


By EUGENIA MARKOWA 


In a swift-moving pageant of colorful pictures the 
author has captured St. Hedwig, the “Lily of Poland”. 
She was delicate in stature, yet a giant in spirit, 
radiating a light of supernatural beauty over the 
gloom of her turbulent era. At one and the same 
time wife, mother, and sovereign, Hedwig elevated 
all these natural vocations to the perfection of sanc- 


tity. $1.25 


3. ALL THE APRILS 


By VERA MARIE TRACY 


From the author’s previously published, well-loved 
stories and sketches, the best have been gathered in 
this new volume. The sheer beauty and spirituality of 
the author’s concepts and the poetry of her expres- 
sions will afford welcome relief from today’s sordid 
fiction. “Miss Tracy maintains a consistently high 
standard.” —Catholic World $1.75 





4. A MONTH 
OF ROSES 


By P. H. FAGES, O.P. 


These colorful and sometimes startling meditations 
on the mysteries of the Rosary will make Our Lady’s 
favorite prayer a vivid spiritual experience to the 


Faithful. $1.75 





>. CHRISTIANITY in 
the MARKET PLACE 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


A challenge to the ordinary Christian to integrate 
his Faith with his profession or business, to make 
everyday life vibrant with Christian principles. $1.75 
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